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THE MYSTERIOUS DUTCHMAN. 


TCH IN ANCIENT GOTHAM. 


My good old Dutch grandmother! relict of the olden times, reve- 
rence to thy memory! Peace to thy ashes, venerable lady and true 
christian! Thou wert, despite a few human foibles that made us 
love thee all the better, a noble and honored specimen of humanity. 
I think I see the old lady just as she used to sit in her gay-colored 
chintz-covered easy-chair, for she disdained rockers as a ‘ Yankee 
notion,’ and indeed was so attached toall old fashions that she seemed 
to regard each new invention as a direct insult to the past. When 
she saw new fashions take precedence of old customs, she would 
primly bridle up with a stately air, and say as ironically as her good 
nature would allow: ‘Change, change — all change ; but I cannot 
understand any of these new fangles!’ 

It would indeed seem as if there never had been a wise genera- 
tion until the present. My ancestors, and they were true gentry of 
the best blood in Holland — for they were the Barnevelts and De 
Witts, well-tried friends, and noble martyrs to the good House of 
Orange — my ancesters, I say, did without these new-fashioned fan- 
cies; and so will I, their unworthy descendant, who have always en- 
deavored as nearly as possible to walk in their footsteps, and Gop 
willing, will so persevere to the end, though all others should adopt 
the degenerate innovations of these modern days.’ Nothing raised 
my grandmother’s ire to such a degree as when she heard any one 
say, in a deprecatory manner, ‘Oh, we are Dutch, you know.’ ‘And 
what is there that you ought to be so proud of? the old lady would 
reply, with a sparkling eye. ‘The world at large is greatly a debtor 
to Holland. She first in Europe pronounced the never-to-be-for- 
gotten words ‘Civil and Religious Liberty.’ She first offered on 
the altar of Freedom the lives and property of her children for the 
regeneration of oppressed mankind; and in this prolonged and 
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heroic struggle against a tyrannical monsedey that commnineled ten 
times her wealth and strength, she hoped against hope and con- 
quered almost against possibility. ‘ Liberty or death’ was their firm 
determination; and they resolved that ‘Holland should be the 
patriot’s grave or the freeman’shome. The noble and disinterested 
Wituuam of Orange, might with unblushing cheek call our own 
Wasuineton brother. Remember that your countrymen first set 
the example in all that has made Europe prosperous, for the last two 
centuries ; and actually achieved more with small means than an 
other country has ever attempted. So, my dear young friends, when 
you own to a fault, nobly acknowledge and endeavor to overcome 
it as an individual one, but never lay it off on your country.’ 

We used to joke the old lady on her ‘ pilgrimage,’ as she called 
it; for every summer she travelled to Schenectady on purpose to 
worship one Sunday in a little church built with bricks that had been 
brought all the way from Holland. She knew the names of ever 
family that she considered true gentle-folks in the state, and I believe 
with but one exception they all had a Dutch sound. If the good 
lady heard of any of them, for the sake of euphony or convenience, 
dropping a letter or syllable, she mourned over it as a sign of mod- 
ern degeneracy, and pronounced them unworthy sons of good fathers. 
Our grandmother was our kindest and most venerated friend. She 
it was who pronounced upon and prescribed for all the ailments of 
the nursery; and if any of the small fry committed a worse fault 
than usual, she censured with a grave kindness that melted the 
heart of the young offender, who resolved rather to die than again 
hurt the feelings of one by whom they were so dearly beloved. And 
in sickness, whose hand felt so soft and cool on the fevered fore- 
head ? — whose eye watched with such unwearied vigilance, and 
whose voice soothed with such a sympathizing tone, as those of our 
dear good, loved old grandmother? And who hung on the New- 
Year’s tree such elegant and appropriate presents? On spying hers, 
each of us used to exclaim: ‘ Just the very thing I wanted! I am 
sure that is grandmother’s!’ Then flying to the old lady, she would 
enfold us in her aged arms, and amid kisses and joyful tears, pray 
that Gop’s grace might make us good men and women. 

' She frequently used to tell us tales of other days, particularly of 
those times when the ‘ British red-coats’ had possession of New- 
York. But her favorite theme was a little mysterious old gentle- 
man, who hired and occupied a house contiguous to her own, which 
stood on the id+ tical spot now called Hanover-Square. My grand- 
mother pictured him as having a sallow thin oval face, with a nose 
and expression of countenance decidedly Dutch. He always ap- 
peared in an antiquated suit of black, the coat frogged and braided, 
with wide skirts, and broad lapelles ; the amplitude of these latter 
being more conspicuous, owing to his diminutive size, and the then 
prevailing fashion of small-clothes. He wore massive gold knee- 
buckles, embossed with Oriental characters, considered by many 
people at the time as cabalistic charms. His feet were neatly- 
shaped, and encased in thick shining square-toed leather shoes, deco- 
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rated with a rosette of black ribbon, about the size of a small tea- 
cup; his well-worn and rather rusty shovel-hat was fastened up 
with three diminished rosettes of the same material. He used pow- 
der, and wore his hair tied in a long thick queue; and my santana 
ther observed that if any lurking pride could be detected in the little 
man, it was in his affection and admiration of this appendage. He 
kept but one aged domestic, who represented him as always en- 
gaged in writing ; and it was generally supposed, from the minute 
inquiries that he made from every individual engaged in the late 
war, and also from frequent letters that passed to and fro between 
him and the celebrated military officers and civilians of distinction, 
that he was collecting materials for a history of the Revolution, and 
had visited the United States for the express purpose. 

It was at first supposed, from his well-worn and carefully-pre- 
served apparel, great literary attainments and unostentatious manner 
of living, that he might be poor, or in circumstances that demanded 
strict economy. ‘This idea however was soon contradicted ; for 
where money could advance human happiness, the purse of the little 
man was always open, and his lavish expenditure upon objects of 
charity stood in strong contrast with his personal economy. His 
unequalled learning and profound research upon all subjects could 
only have been the result of a.life devoted to ardent and constant 
study; yet it seemed that no spot on the globe could be mentioned 
that he had not visited, and from personal inspection acquired a 
knowledge of the habits, customs and opinions of all nations. He 
often mentioned his having been detained by sickness on Mount 
Athos, and dwelt with grateful recollection on the kindness of the 
good Greek monks who treated the wayfarer as a friend, and min- 
istered to his wants as to those of a brother. He lingered with 
delight upon the prospect of unsurpassed and ravishing beauty that 
enraptured the sense of every beholder who looked abroad from 
its precipitous ascent ; he represented the exhilaration produced by 
the delicious purity of the atmosphere, the glorious recollections in- 
spired by the past, and the profound impression caused by the divine 
scenery, as superior to every other earthly feeling of delight that he 
had ever experienced ; and to his imperfect conception, it seemed 
as if Heaven could not bestow a greater joy; and he would add, 
so inexpressible was his ecstacy, that he could not forbear ejacula- 
ting aloud thanks aud praises to his Lorp and Maker for such boun- 
tiful manifestation to unworthy man of His infinite power and good- 
ness. Here, my grafidmother said, the little man would feelingly 
observe: “It was a wondrous scene, a wondrous scene, my dear 
Madam ; and one that produced a strange struggle and commingling 
of exaltation and humility, which made the scales to fall from 
human eyes.’ 

The old gentleman often spoke of some Greek manuscripts which 
the monks had presented to him, and remarked, that although with- 
out name or date, he yet considered them of great antiquity. On 
the day previous to his leaving New-York, he requested my grand- 
mother, as a favor, to take charge of a small dark-painted tin box, 
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fastened with a brass padlock, which he informed her contained the 
identical manuscripts in question. He observed that he was going 
to the wildest parts of South America, and as it was uncertain what 
risks he might there encounter, he should be glad to deposite them 
with her for safe-keeping, until he appeared in person to reclaim 
what he considered highly valuable and truly ancient productions. 
The fate of the old gentleman could not be ascertained, but he was 
never again seen in New-York. To all entreaties my grandmother 
would reply, that the box should never be opened during her life, 
for she ever after would feel as if she had committed a breach of 
trust; but at her death it should be considered as my property, 
when I might examine the contents, and give them to the world, if 
they should be deemed worthy of publication. 

On opening the box, we found several papers neatly arranged and 
tied with narrow black ribbon. In each of these was a Greek manu- 
script, written in extremely old characters, folded within a transla- 
tion, labelled ‘ Leaves rrom Mount Artuos.’ They were chiefly 
dramatic fragments. No one who has yet seen them has suggested 
any doubts with regard to their antiquity. Indeed many scholars 
have assured me that the utter absence of artifice, both in style and 
plan, stamps them as genuine productions of a very early period. 


Leaves from Mount Athos. 


ISLAND OF ICONIA: TWO OLD MEN MEET ON A HILT. WHICH OVERLOOKS THE ISLAND: AT THE FOOT 
OF THE HILL LIES A BEAUTIFUL AND FLOURISHING TOWN. 





First Otp Man, — This is a sweet place, stranger, and one that 
makes my old heart feel young again to look on. Often when a boy 
[ have climbed its rugged sides and steep ascents, and in wrestling 
with my fellows have had many a trip on this sweet-smelling hill 
thyme, the odor of which recalls the long-forgotten scenes of youth. 
I see perched on its rocks the old hives, the self-same colonies of bees, 
and tending their buzzing swarms the same saucy little rascals, half 
clad in the ragged sheep-skins that fhey wore five-and-sixty years 
ago. But the city and plain below, O old man! show the work of 
many hands. The gods must have showered blessings on this land, 
and the people have used them wisely ; for how stately, magnificent 
and numerous have grown the temples; how enlarged the city’s 
boundary ; and how beautiful and inviting are the groves and gar- 
dens that decorate the plain! Oh Jovs, all-seeing, grant that my 
family be likewise prosperous ! 

Seconp Otp Man.—Stranger, your words and looks denote a 
time-honored age, which requires rest and friendly tendance; but 
I fear that adverse fortune with unfriendly foot has followed your 
declining years. Has your old age no son to, lean on? or pious 
daughter, with ready hand, to administer household cares, so need- 
ful to the aged? Your worn apparel and travel-stained wallet 
would bespeak a long and lonesome journey. 

First Orp Man.—Ah, friend! to me the fates decreed a long 
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and lonesome life. But grant, all-powerful Jove! the light of hope 
to shine on these my latter days! that children’s eyes may watch 
my failing strength, and weep over a father’s parting breath; that 
pious hand of fond son or daughter may decently compose these 
aged limbs, and carefully perform those funereal rites so grateful to 
the gods and so necessary to man’s — Qh, stranger! inform 
me if you can, and glad a desolate infirm old man with tidings of 
his long-lost children! Know you aught of Charmion, the son of 
Glycine and Ageus, whose father many years long passed was 
forced away by cruel pirates and sold a slave in distant lands !— or 
of the little Glycine, named after her blooming mother? For I, 
their most ill-fortuned father, stand here before you asking for my 
children. 

Seconp Otp Man.—Ageus, old man! are you Ageus? And 
remember you not young Lyrenus, the son of Eon !—whose 
father, neighbor next to thine, won a wreath of pine leaves for 
wrestling at the Isturian games? and how we two striplings used 
to practice, with firm grip and laced limbs, in the hope when men 
to do the same ? 

First Orv Man.— Thanks to the gods, oh Lyrenus ! —and I ac- 
cept it as a most propitious omen, that in my native country these 
aged eyes first fell on thee, my boyhood’s dearest friend. Tell me, 
I pray thee, if aught that owed life to me is yet among the living ? 
But if all have descended to Pluto’s dark abode, let silence speak 
the dreaded truth. 

Seconp Otp Man.—Old man, one loved one, the good Glycine, 
still lives to call thee father, the proud mother of six noble, duteous 
sons, each one of whom will be to thee a Charmion, and multiply 
the love of one six-fold. The tiny hands of prattling children will 
climb thine aged knees, and fondly lisp a warm welcome to their 
grand-dame’s venerable sire. Oh! may the fates decree thee a few 
happy years on earth, thou good old man; and then thou wilt lie 
down loved and full of years among thy children and thy children’s 
children, honored and beloved of all. 

First Otp Man.— Bitter and sweet, O friend! It is ever thus 
the gods have mixed the cup of life. But hearty thanks, most joy- 
ful thanks, for all that’s spared. Oh! thou good Lyrenus! quickly 
lead me to my child; the father so rushes to my heart that it will 
burst if I enfold not soon my daughter. 

Seconp Orp Man.—Oh! my Ageus! joy shakes thine aged 
limbs; thy breath comes short and quick. Sit down beneath this 
olive shade, close by the bubbling spring, and I will lave your 
heated head and throbbing breast with its cool waters, and relate 
your daughter’s fortune. Though well and happy, she dwells not 
on this island. With her husband she joined a colony that settled on 
the shores of Afric ; with a fair wind, but two day’s sail from hence. 
I have a vessel freighted with merchandise that sails for there to-mor- 
row, with Neptune’s and the wind’s good will, that will afford you a 
passage most opportune. But my impatience burns to know what 
lands the fates have led you to; whether among a people barbarous 
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and cruel, who practice impious rites and hate the stranger, or those 
who, ruled by milder deities and civil polity, are kind and just to all.’ 

First Otp Man.—A few short words, O friend! will tell you 
all; for though joys are quickly forgotten and griefs are remembered 
long, yet he who has suffered acutely and painfully. is loth to paint 
the past, and shade it in all the dark and dismal colors which have 
lowered upon his fate; small sorrows, which hope and time can 
cure, we dilate and dwell upon, and ask for sympathy from those 
we love; but there are woes unutterable, incurable, which we dare 
not think on, and that would make us.mad to tell; woes that the 
gods can only know and only death can heal. You, my Lyrenus, 
knew me a happy husband and father, disporting midst the joys of 
life, which grew in such a thick profusion round my path that I 
forgot the world was mutable, and in my dreams filled up the 
future with the same pleasant, fortunate life that had smiled upon the 
past; blindly forgetting — oh, short-sighted being !— that Fate has 
graved on fortune’s wheel man’s destiny, and chained with iron 
hand each mortal to the inevitable track. Self-gratulating man, 
untaught by wise adversity, considers himself the architect of his 
own fortune, and proudly sitting on the apex of prosperity, swells 
with vain conceit; when suddenly the pile of happiness dissolves, 
down falls the stricken wretch, loud crying on the gods that they 
are greater far than he, and demanding succor for helpless man 
from numerous deities whose names were quite forgotten when he 
needed not assistance. Misfortune proves to man his utter insufh- 
ciency, and so convinces him of Jove’s all-powerful might, that like 
a submissive child with mingled reverence and fear he bends be- 
fore high Heaven, and all his nature kindles with a new-born and 
enlightened love, that cries out, ‘Father! O, my father! give me 
strength !’ and thus, my Lyrenus, through weakness I[ found greater 
might. 

SeconD Orv Man. — Wise are the lessuns of adversity and safe 
the counsels guided by experience. Our state at present has need 
of such. But before we talk of public matters, and I lay out our 
numerous grievances for your inspection, tell me what peoples you 
have sojourned with, and where your fortunes led. 

First Otp Man. —It might be such an eve as this fine day will 
leave, when earth, sky and ocean, wrapped in peace, looked smilingly 
on each other; it was a most holy eve, so sanctified by love and 
beauty that you would never have thought a deed of violence had 
ever stalked abroad or sullied the fair earth; when suddenly, from 
behind the covert of a rugged rock, four ruffians swiftly rushed and 
quickly dragged me into a boat; when there, they thrust me down 
and tightly bound my hands and feet; then threw over me a mat, 
upon the edges of which they sat, and rowed away with all their 
force, until we reached a larger vessel. They then unbound my 
torpid limbs and bade me mount its sides. When there, full soon 
I read my hopeless fate, for all around stood fierce Corcyrean pirates, 
who greeted with a fierce inhuman joy another captive. They took 
me down beneath the deck, and there I met with many other wretched 
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Greeks, reserved for slavery. Nine days they pent us in this watery 
prison; on the tenth we entered the dark and savage Euxine, where 
they feared pursuit no longer, and escape was scarcely possible. 
Then they bade us come on deck and bathe and eat, and clad us in 
such attire as they thought would best please barbarian masters. 
Day by day some miserable one they bartered, exchanging for the 
skins of beasts and fleecy wool much-suffering men. Me they re- 
served until we reached the southern and most sterile verge of this 
black sea, where they sold me to the wild Heniochi. F ive-and-fifty 
years was I—I, a civilized man, knowing and loving a freeman’s 
rights—a slave to these barbarians; long the sport of their un- 
curbed and fitful whims. But a firm reliance on paternal Jove, and 
a most assured confidence that however dark, he never forgets his 
children’s fate, enabled me to meet misfortune with unruffled tem- 
per and look on insult with serene composure. I tried to bear 
with cheerfulness the savage passions of untamed men, and taught 
the children many useful arts and sciences, that as they grew waked 
milder feelings in their young hearts, and inspired them with a new 
humanity. They became aware of many wants which their fathers 
never knew, and gained a sense of beauty and of order that neu- 
tralized the savage in their breasts. These new feelings found vent 
in words novel and delightful to their untutored ears, creating a 
social and improving communion. [| also taught them that by plant- 
ing grain oa pulse they might with light labor raise food, which 
hunting yields with weary toil and most uncertain luck. Thus, O 
my friend! by almost imperceptible degrees a great change was 
effected: the children, as they grew to strong manhood, looked on 
me with a filial love, and said I had returned them’ good for evil ; 
and that I was a prophet, or some god who had brought them know- 
ledge and a sense of goodness from a better world. But I told 
them, My children, I am a man weak and much-suffering ‘like your- 
selves, but by the cultivation of our common nature, amd early 
planting seeds of knowledge that have blossomed since, -you take 
me for a higher being; there are some of you with like advantages 
who might perhaps be wiser far than I. Then I told them of my 
country’s arts and sciences, religion, polity, and all that makes man 
honorable, humane and civilized. After many years, worn and old, 
I begged them to spare me farther labor, and devise some means 
whereby I might return and die in mine own country. This: they 
consented to; with many tears and amid sad embraces they scraped 
the dust from beneath my feet and laid it on their heads in token 
of submissive reverence. Six young men, most beloved, rowed me 
eight days in a boat until we met a certain galley; then leaving 
many valuables, they took a sorrowful leave. But on the dread 
Chalcidian shore we suffered shipwreck and lost all our cargo; 
when some Eubeean fishermen took pity on a poor old man and of- 
fered him a passage home. On our approach the unfriendly wind 
and tide set strong against the harbor; this forced them to land me 


on the northern shore, and this mountain I must needs climb before 
I could reach the city’s bounds. 
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Seconp Otp Man.—O, ever-changing Life, how many sides hast 
thou !— and he who would be truly wise, (sad lesson !) must learn 
them all. We must be scholars in Affliction’s school, and to her 
sharp chastisements bow, before we can know our own nature and 
through that knowledge govern others. O, my Ageus, when we 
were young, Experience was most honored, and on the prudence 
of the old the youth relied; but now Discretion, that necessary re- 
gulator of all virtues, has fled our city, and loud-tongued Zeal, un- 
proved by deeds, has sown dissension through the land. 

First Otp Man.—I see no marks of foreign foes nor still more 
dreaded civil war. Destruction sits not howling over a desert, nor 
do I see famished Death, with wide-extended hungry jaws, ready to 
swallow a nation’s life. But happy Peace, twin-born with glad 
Prosperity, walks smiling, scattering from Plenty’s horn rich fruits 
and flowers over all the land; unarmed Industry reaps with sturdy 
strength the yellow harvest, nor pauses from the patient toil to look 
around for open foe or ambushed enemy. Women and little chil- 
dren glean up most carefully the scattered grain, as if War’s horrid 
trump had never pealed its deadly blast in their affrighted ears, nor 
waked up pale Discord, who with savage joy seizes her whip of 
flames, and drives over all humanity Hell’s fire-breathing heute ! 

Seconp O_tpv Man.—No, friend; dread Bellona thunders from 
afar; War’s lightning strikes not yet our state. I pray the gods 
avert the evil! But we have fallen on contentious times; strange, 
snarling, contradictory times; when men in their high wisdom have 
discovered, nay proved, that shedding of human blood for the ac- 
quisition of larger territory, or to gratify uncurbed ambition, is sin- 
ful in the extreme; they also say that persecution for opinion’s 
sake is most unwise, unjust, and fails signally of its intent. Yet 
before the echo of these words is off their lips, and another inspira- 
tion drawn, they tell you that all who differ from them in politics 
are fools or knaves, too ignorant to know their country’s good, or 
else, subservient to gold or place, they care not for its welfare. If 
the populace shout for one who squares not with their opinion, they 
shrug their shoulders, show indifference, and drawl, with affected 
pity, ‘ Poor fools! when lank sides come together, and there are no 
beans or garlic to put between, they will then return to me.’ But 
if intolerant in politics, in religion they are more rigid; and stranger 
still, O Ageus, to you who have passed your life with savages, it 
would be incomprehensible how much we hate each other on the 
gods’ account ! 

First Otp Man.— Let not such blasphemy fall upon my ears ! 
Men deify their own base violent passions and baptize them in Re- 
ligion’s holy name; thus impiously imposing on their followers a 
juggle and a cheat as Heaven’s divinest will: Oh no, my friend ; 
religion drives out of man all evil passions, and in the place of 
these, plants every virtue that can benefit his kind; long-suffering 
patience, meekness, charity, hatred of sin but pity for the sinner, 
and a deep sense of human frailty; for the good man knows that 
none are entirely wise or perfect. Oh, my Lyrenus, it must be that 
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you have not quite forgotten your boyish tricks, and make a sport of 
my credulity; for it is incredible that man, blind though he be, 
should so far wander from the truth as to distort religion’s pact, 
heaven’s most holy bond of love, which binds earth to the gods, 
man to his Creator, and all human beings in deeds of kindness one 
to the other, into an instrument of hatred. It is most monstrous! 
Surely such a baleful evil cannot have lighted on Greece. 

Seconp Otp Man.— Would it were otherwise, oh Ageus! but on 
reaching yonder city, you will find it far too true. Ten years ago 
rich Myron breathed his last, and on that breath blew countless 
evils over our land. Some time before he employed the cumning 
hand of Agenor to form two golden horses with flowing manes and 
tails; this he performed with such creative skill that they appa- 
rently were instinct with life. You would have sworn they champed 
the bit, and that you saw their nostrils proudly inflate with living 
breath. These he intended for Apollo’s shrine; but taking some 
angry pique at the priest, he kept them till his death; then said, 
‘ The priest who could prove his god the mightiest should have his 
horses for a gift.’ Each, to do this, incautiously assailed the others’ 
deities, and in their angry eagerness forgot to defend their own ; 
but thought, oh foolish men! that by proving the rest all false, their’s 
would stand as the true. The atheists and sophists opened wide 
their hungry ears, and listened with delighted sneers; they eagerly 
caught up the separate arguments, and wove them into one entire 
negation, denying all, with a more plausible show of reason than 
they had ever before known how to use. The unwary and wicked 
rushed into this net of nooses, until all morals are nearly choked ; 
the really good, almost bewildered, pass quietly by unheeded ; 
while Hypocrisy rears aloft her snaky crest, ready to coil round any 
shrine where Interest leads, or change to any color that Fashion 
wears. But, my friend, this is the time of day when our citizens 
take offerings to the temples, and also when orators and clients 
meet for the discussion of public business. If we walk round and 
listen among the various groups, their words will best inform you of 
the city’s state. Evie. 


THE KLEPHT’S LAST FAREWELL. 


FROM THE MODERN GREEEX. 


Down to yonder bank descend ; Where our councils meet, alas! 

O, delay not, trusty friend! Where the goats are roasted, too, 
Go—and use your hands as oars, Puioras, TomBras, which wé slew ; 
If you'd touch the fartlier shores ; And if our companions say, 

As a rudder work your breast, * What has made the Klepht delay ?” 
If on yonder bank you’d rest; Do not answer that I’m fled 

Make your slender body, too, To the regions of the dead; 

Like a ship —so prosper you! But that I have married, say, 

And if to the other side In the stranger-land away : 
Through the waves you safely glide, For the wife that I have ta’en — 

By the aid of Gop all-wise, Is the dark Earth’s wide domain ; 
And the Viren of the skies ; Aud for kinsmen now I own 

And if to our nest you pass, Every little pebble-stone. 
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New-York, June 6, 1846. 


Stanzas: on Sunset. 


STANZAS: ON SU NOE T. 


BY A LADY CONTRIBUTOR. 


*T was sunset: and I watch’d the sky 
Just as the evening draweth nigh, 
As down he sinks to rest ; 
Cloud after cloud was ting’d with gold, 
Brighter and brighter to behold, 
Through all the crimson’d west. 


How beautiful the landscape o’er, 

Now made more smiling than before, 
With his enliv’ning rays ; 

The very birds on glittering wing 

Seem to select this time to sing 
Their evening song of praise. 


The little insects as they fly, 
Appear like spangles to the eye, 
As in its beams they move ; 
All Nature looks so bright and gay, 
Well pleas’d she almost seems to say, 
‘ Behold our Gon is love.’ 


But as I gaz’d with fond delight, 

A cloud just hid it from my sight, 
Though still its rays were seen : 

Fit emblem of that love divine, 

Which through affliction still doth shine, 
And brighten ev’ry scene. 


I watch’d it till it seem’d to go 
Farther and farther still below 
The clear blue vaulf of heav’n; 
Its beauteous pencillings soon did fade, 
Cloud after cloud was darker made, 
As evening shades were giv’n. 


Just so the Christian’s course, when run, 
Sinks calmly as the setting sun, 
And enters into rest ; 
A heavenly halo spreads around, 
He seems with greater glories crown’d — 
His last scene is his best. 
Yet lo! to-morrow’s sun shall rise 
And tread the circuit of the skies, 
And send its light abroad ; 
But now, the Christian’s labors o’er, 
He too shall rise, but set no more — 
His spirit rests with Gop! 
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Che Chatham. 


Naturauists who go poking through the world, scrutinizing dung- 
hills and investigating the contents of decayed logs while in pursuit of 
bugs and spiders, are honored as philosophers and distinguished by 
erand titles implying learning in their possessors ; but we who ven- 
ture into crypts and mansards in search of new varieties of our own 
species, must be sneered at and contemned for our trifling pursuits 
and vulgar tastes. Heaven give us patience! Isa spider then, even 
though it may haye a dozen legs, of greater importance than a man, 
or must a worm, though it be a glow-worm, take precedence of a 
woman? It may be to gain consideration that learned men call 
themselves book-worms, and that the importance of entomology leads 
mankind to pay greater respect to hum-bugs than to any others of 
their own species. We have been compelled into these ill-natured 
remarks by the imbecile snarlings of the Zoilus of a Milliner’s 
Magazine, who the other day accused us of vulgarity and a Flemish 
taste, and because we mean to offend all such delicate monsters in 
this article by introducing them into low-lived vulgar company. If 
they prefer the society of Arachnide and Chrysomelide to that of 
beings a little lower than the angels, and can derive more pleasure 
from a Scarabzeus than from a Scaramouch, they would do well to 
proceed no farther with us. For our own individual tastes we prefer 
the lowest order of men to the highest order of insects, and should 
never choose a bug for the hero of a story,even though it were a gold- 
bug. But tastes differ, and we are entirely willing, friend, to allow 
you the indulgence of your tastes, only we claim the privilege of in- 
dulging our own. It is not our fault, but your own, that you differ 
from us; therefore do not quarrel with us because you will not 
agree with us. 

“Among all city articles there is none so emphatically an article 
of city growthas the theatre. Gop made the country but man made 
the town, and the town made the theatre. There is nothing in the 
world so purely artificial; even the men and women who make a 
part of it must be completely unnaturalized before they can harmo- 
nize with its other parts. Their gestures are mechanical, their voices 
feigned, their dress extravagant, , and even the natural outlines of the 
face are inverted by the light shining on them from below and cast- 
ing their shadows upward instead of downward. Such is the neces- 
sity for a reversal of nature on the stage, that the drama has con- 
tinued to decline in popular esteem ever since the practice of sub- 
stituting men for women was abandoned. Every approximation 
which has been made in the theatre toward nature has tended to 
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destroy its attractions. The Puritans never did half as much to- 
ward ruining the stage as the Kembles; and Macready ruined him- 
self, and the theatre which he managed, by foolishly giving represen- 
tations of natural objects in a natural manner, turning the stage of 
Drury Lane into a real forest of Arden. His successor, Alfred Bunn, 
understands the secret of dramatic success better, and is giving new 
life to the theatre by departing as widely as possible from Nature, 
for which he is ridiculed by Punch and patronized by the people. 
The English stage was at no time so popular as during the dramatic 
reign of Dryden, when Shakspeare was hardly ever presented, and 
rhyme had banished blank verse. A manager who perfectly com- 
prehended the secrets of dramatic art would study never to offend 
the taste of his audience by the introduction of a natural object, or 
allowing a natural expression of passion in his actors. It should 
be constantly borne in mind that the theatre is essentially an artifice, 
and that men do not frequent it to see nature, for that they can see 
elsewhere, but to see nature represented. Ignorant artists some- 
times put gold-leaf upon their picturesto imparta more striking effect 
of gilding than could be done Le paint, and destroy their pictures en- 
tirely. The effect of a real horse, real furniture, or real water upon 
the stage, is equally disastrous. They destroy the tone of the coloring. 
It causes no feeling of incongruousness when we see a forest of 
oaks growing out of a soil of pine boards, nor when a whole street 
of marble palaces is suddenly drawn up into an atmosphere of can- 
vass clouds; neither did it ever appear at all absurd to see Lady 
Macbeth invite her guests to a banquet of tin pine-apples and paste- 
board oranges, nor to see an actor whose salary you know does not 
much exceed twenty shillings a week, pull a purse out of his pocket 
bursting with pewter guineas; but if Lady Macbeth should point 
to a dish of sodden deer on her table, which would be a probable 
approximation to the scene intended to be represented, or the profli- 
gate hero of the stage should fling about golden guineas, the reality 
of the thing would produce feelings of disgust, because you do not 
want to see realities, but realities represented. It is generally the 
custom to introduce limbs of trees to represent the forest of Birnam 
wood, and the scene is always spoiled by them. 

The whole action of the dramatis persone, to seem natural and 
be acceptable to the spectators, must be a reversal of nature. They 
must die with a set speech in their mouths, and without any of the 
actualities of the close of life; if they happen to be run through 
the body, they must not spill a drop of blood ; if they have any secret 
thoughts they must speak them out ina loud voice ; if they have any 
thing tender to say they must sing it, and let their impatience and 
ardor be ever so fiery they must wait for two or three dozen fiddles 
to play a prelude first, and if they sing particularly well, the chances 
are that they will be compelled to stop in the midst of dying, or fight- 
ing, or dancing, and repeat their song. A lady who should lift one 
leg (pardon the word) to a horizontal position and turn herself round 
on the other ‘in a ball-room’ would probably be tossed out of the 
window ; but ladies do so on the stage and receive showers of bou- 
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quets and puffs in the news-papers as rewards for thet agility. 
There is nothing absurd in such things ; they are evidences of con- 
summiiic art, and the most artificial agents will always produce the 
most natural effects on the spectator. In the days of A’schylus, 
when the stage had no scenery and the actors wore masks, men 
swooned and women miscarried at the representation of a tragedy, 
but no body swoons in the theatre now except tight-laced ladies, 
and there are no miscarriages but on the stage. 

Although the taste for the theatre is almost universal, it is not a 
natural taste, as no artificial enjoyment can be. The mind must be 
educated to appreciate dramatic art as well as any other kind of 
art. The meaning of stage signs must be learned before they can 
be enjoyed. Those who never go to the theatre until late in life 
never acquire a taste for it. Allits shows appear ridiculous to them 
because they have no key to their meaning. Even to old theatre- 
goers, after a long absence, the stage seems absurd until they recover 
the lost tone of the mind. Theatres are probably more numerous 
in New-York than in any other city in the world with the same popu- 
lation. This does not arise from any greater love for spectacles 
among the people, nor from any particular attraction of the thea- 
tres, but from the great number of strangers constantly in the city 
whose evenings are unemployed, and from the ease with which the 
poor classes earn their money, the cheapness of living and the cer- 
tainty of employment. The wealthy classes are not the supporters 
of the theatre; they have abundant sources of amusement in their 
own houses, and are only attracted to the theatre by some foreign 
celebrity whom they go to see, and not to see the play. In the days 
of the artificial comedy, when Wycherly, Congreve and Vanbrugh 
held possession of the stage, the case was reversed ; then the play- 
house was the resort of the upper-classes, who went to see themselves 
represented. Comedy then presented pictures of high life to suit 
the tastes of those who patronized her; they were the days of her 
glory; she died with Sheridan, and it is not likely that she will ever 
reappear. What would be the use of putting wits and fine ladies 
and gentlemen on the stage when there is nobody to see them? 
Men, like monkies, are fond of seeing themselves reflected, and the 
mirror which holds itself up to nature must reflect the nature that 
presents itself. An entirely new class of personages people the 
stage now; heroic apprentices, the villains of the counter, and the 
wits of the oyster cellar; Yankees, negroes, pedlars and melo- 
dramatic boys, together with a few traditional highwaymen and 
Italian bandits. Learning, wit, high-breeding and gentility are all 
banished from the stage: every new play must be essentially low in 
its tone or it cannot succeed. The most popular play that has been 
produced the past twenty years is the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ which has two 
qualifications essential to success; it is highly artificial and tho- 
roughly vulgar. It would be impossible for an educated audience 
to endure it. Claude Melnotte is a very ordinary bully, and Pauline 
is a whining simpleton, while the other personages, to speak as 
mildly as we can of them, are no gentlemen. But the Lady of Lyons 
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is played night ster night t to 0 wudienoei who could derive no phen 
sure from ‘ As you Like It,’ or the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem.’ 

No amusement, no institution of any kind indeed, can flourish if it 
is opposed by the religious sense of the community. The religion of 
a people is the type of their highest nature, and whatever their priests 
disapprove will fail to secure the support of the highest classes, not 
because it is forbidden by their religion, but because their will is the 
religion of their priests. It is not the priests that make the religion, 
nor the religion the people, but the people make both. The priest- 
hood of this country disapprove neither of war nor slavery; they 
bless the banners of our armies and go to battle with our soldiers ; 
they hold slaves themselves and prove from the Bible that it is law- 
ful ; but they denounce the theatre ; they will neither enter its walls, 
nor associate with its members ; they will pronounce no blessings 
upon it; they will serve as chaplains to an arsenal, and like M. 
Michelet, implore Heaven’s light to guard our sacred bayonets, but 
they cannot be hired to ask a blessing upon the theatres. Yet the 
theatre, like the Ordinary’s punch in Jonathan Wild, is no where 
spoken against in Scripture, while the sword is forbidden in every 
page of it. The reason of this is that the theatre has become dis- 
tasteful to the higher orders, because they have devised more refined 
modes of entertainment, but the sword is still an instrument of profit 
in their hands. Introduce the spirit of democracy into the army, 
equalize the pay and honors of its officers and privates, and the pro- 
fession of arms will become as irreligious as that of the stage, and 
you will get no clergyman to pronounce blessings upon the sword 
and the bayonet. 

But this is rambling a long way from the Chatham, which we have 
selected as a type of the theatre because it is nothing but a theatre. 
People go to the Chatham neither for the stars, the scenery, the 
music, the dancing, nor because it is fashionable, but because it is a 
theatre. It is most favorably situated in the heart of a highly dra- 
matic neighborhood, where every thing is essentially theatrical, and 
Art has entirely banished Nature. “Dealers in second-hand finery, 
merchants who trade in copper jewelry, warehouses of painted 
window-shades ; auctions on the side walk, and a great variety of 
showy and eloquent merchandisers surround the Chatham. There is 
always the scent of roasted pea-nuts in the air, and bits of orange 
peel on the pavement. A great number of foreign-looking gentle- 
men with heavy black eyes and aquiline noses, who seem to be 
ready dressed for a part, may be seen; and if you happen to pass by 
with a coat on your arm, or any thing like a bundle in your hand, 
ask you in a mysterious manner if you want to dispose of any thing ? 
There is so much glare and glitter in the street that you are hardly 
sensible of a change when you enter the theatre and see the re- 
markable picture of West Point on the drop-curtain suspended from 
a proscenium of Egyptian architecture copied from the Tombs in 
Centre-street. The stage of the Chatham being small, the manage- 
ment confines itself solely to legitimate business, the illegitimate 
drama requiring greater room for display. Prices are on the most 
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reasonable scale, the entrance to the dress-circle being but two shil- 
lings, while the pit is free for a shilling. The best of liquors may 
be had at the bar of the pit saloon for three cents per glass, and a 
relish of soused pigs’-feet or of pickled clams for a sixpence; so 
we were informed by a transparency illuminated by a tallow-candle. 
This is all legitimate, and strictly in accordance with dramatic 
usages. 

The audience at the Chatham enter into the spirit of the scene 
with a hearty relish, which must be a great comfort to the performers. 
The dress-circle is mainly filled with the elite of Chatham-Square 
and the supreme bon ton of Catharine-street ladies, who have never 
spent a season in Paris, and who do not consequently annoy the 
audience by talking in a loud voice of the merits of Tallbeer and 
Greasy. Among them may be seen an occasional Hebraic counte- 
nance, surmounted by a gauze turban, such as are worn by the prin- 
cesses of an oriental melo-drama, and by way of antithesis there are 
young ladies from the neighborhood of Rye and Mamaroneck, 
looking as fresh and clear as pinks with the dewon them. But the 
real audience of the Chatham will be found in the pit. The assem- 
bly here is both homogeneous and indigenous ; those premature phi- 
losophers, the news-boys, form the greater part; there are young 
men in red shirts who belong to the Sound packets in James’-slip, 
and who make it a point to shout ‘ physic!’ whenever the orchestra 
stops playing ; there are apprentices who have about them a strong 
flavor of Catharine-market, and pale-faced young men, the most 
melancholy objects there, who are clerks iu dry-goods stores in the 
Bowery and Grand-street ; sometimes there is an inexperienced ad- 
venturer from Westchester, who having indulged in too many three 
cent glasses falls asleep as soon as he sits down, and when he wakes 
discovers that he has not only lost the play but his pocket-book also. 

These are the true patrons of the drama; it is by their loose shil- 
lings that the Theatre lives. The stage presents them a better life, 
a better-looking one at least, than they see in their daily walks. It 
is true that the scenery is not quite equal to that which they might 
see if they would open their eyes, but it is high art to them, and 
satisfies their longings. The language they hear is fine, and the 
sentiments superfine. The best things of Sheridan Knowles and 
Bulwer are represented, and are admirably adapted to the under- 
standings of the auditory. Shakspeare would hardly go down 
with the habitués of the Chatham; he would not be fine enough 
for them; his tragedies are not sufficiently theatrical; they are 
wanting in poetical justice. Virtue must be rewarded and vice 
punished on the stage, and every mystery must be cleared up be- 
fore the curtain falls. The villain of the piece must always meet 
with his deserts. This is an important lesson to impress upon the 
minds of the young. If this could be remembered always, who 
would be a villain? Men of Dr. Cheever’s turn of mind, who in- 
sist that rogues shall be hung in this world, lest they escape punish- 
ment in the next, must take great delight in the morality of the 
stage, which never allows a villain to escape. Such tragedies as 
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‘George Barnwell,’ where there is a gallows and a hanging in the 
last act; or ‘Don Giovanni,’ where the devil himself bears off the 
offender in a flame of blue fire, must be highly attractive to the 
friends of the gallows. ‘ Measure for Measure’ is not often put upon 
the stage, but if Mr. Duvernay would bring it out at the Chatham 
he might count upon a large audience of the coadjutors of Tayler 
Lewis, who, we cannot help thinking, would crowd there to hear 
the jailer call so lustily to Master Barnardine to get up and be 
hanged. The‘ Beggar’s Opera’ has a most tragic ending for the ama- 
teurs of the cord and cross-tree. The reprieve of Macheath is said 
to have drawn tears from Lord Thurlow, who was never known to 
weep before. This play has fallen into disrepute with play-goers, 
mainly, we believe, because the catastrophe violates the require- 
ments of dramatic justice ; and if Dr. Cheever, or some other friend 
of the gallows, would alter the catastrophe by hanging Macheath, 
we have no doubt that it would revive its popularity, at least among 
a certain class of religious people. 

Rich people who live in the fashionable avenues and worship 
once a week in luxurious churches, can well afford to renounce the 
theatre and look with magnificent contempt upon such places as 
the little Chatham. They have no need of the drama; they play 
parts themselves. They can hire singers to amuse them in their 
own parlors, and get up tableaux vivant at home. But the habitués 
of the Chatham are denied entrance into fashionable houses; they 
know that there is another and a better world than their’s, even in 
this life, and a longing to have a glimpse of it sends them to the 
theatre. There they see the insides of palaces, and listen to the 
talk of kings and statesmen. ‘They learn how things are done in 
the upper circles, and hear royal lovers make love, and meet in 
cabinets with prime ministers and statesmen. And, O! most glorious 
privilege! the ragged boy who has sold penny papers all day, and 
eaten his dinner by the side of a fire-plug for the convenience of 
water, may at night see a queen in a blue satin robe curtesy to him, 
and hear her thank him for his applause. Sir Lytton and Sheridan 
Knowles may have imparted refined delight to many of the aspiring 
spirits of Catharine-street, who, after retailing cheap muslins all 
day, rise superior to their condition at night, and indulge in cheap 
sentiments at the Chatham. There may be better ways of spend- 
ing an evening than by listening to romantic sentiments at the thea- 
tre; but there are certainly much worse which might be fallen into 
by those who patronize the Chatham if that Thespian temple were 
closed. 

It is not easy to fathom the opposition which professedly religious 
people in this country make to such places of rational amusement 
as the Chatham. ‘The same men who parade our streets in military 
uniforms would feel themselves degraded in associating with a 
stage-player, and a colonel of the regular army, who hires himself 
to butcher human beings for the privilege of wearing a pair of 
epaulettes, is received into company which would not tolerate the 
presence of an actor. The Chatham is not the place that we should 
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select for our own amusement, but it is well adapted for the amuse- 
ment of other human beings who have quite as good a title to their 
way of enjoyment as ourselves. We frequently hear people talk of 
the élite of society ; we do not know where they are to be seen, but 
doubtless some of the choicest spirits on the east side of Broadway 
may be found at the Chatham; genteel dealers in feather-beds 
and auctioneers of second-hand furniture. Very refined people 
who snuff the air of the Park, whose drawing-rooms open into 
marble conservatories, where tiny fountains spout from gilded 
swans among oranges and rhododendrons, may well afford to do 
without the Chatham. With them it would be descending to a 
lower position even to enter its dress-circle ; but not so to the deni- 
zens of Cherry-street and Cheapside; for there is a Cheapside in 
New-York, though you may never have heard of it. Probably 
none of your acquaintances live there. What of that? somebody’s 
acquaintances live there: mothers, daughters, sisters ; little prat- 
tling boys, the delight of grand-parents, and real living men, whom 
you may some time meet in heaven, do actually inhabit these un- 
known parts of the city. It is necessary sometimes to mix among 
the people and study their habits if you would benefit them. There 
was once a good caliph, of whom we have all read or heard, who 
used to go among his people without any of the marks of his roy- 
alty, and many an important lesson he learned while so doing, both 
for his own good and that of his people. Clergymen, philanthro- 
pists, and students of human nature; all in short who have the good 
of their fellow beings at heart, should look into the amusements 
of—we must say it, for want of a better term —the lower orders. 
It is not long since we heard an eloquent Churchman preach 
a begging sermon before a fashionable congregation in behalf of a 
society whose object was the sending of proper reading books to 
Turkey. The preacher showed himself quite familiar with the ne- 
cessities of the poor Turcomans, and lamented in set phrases, which 
we observed had a potent effect upon the purses of his hearers, the 
debasing effects of their literature. Doubtless there is not a 
preacher in this great city capable of enlightening his congrega- 
tion on the subject of the amusements which are nightly offered to 
thousands of young minds at the Chatham. But why should it be 
so? Are these youths of less consequence than Turcomans? Does 
familiarity with their condition breed contempt? Or is it essential 
to wear a turban to excite the sympathies of benevolent christians ? 
Suppose instead of sending two thousand dollars’ worth of books to 
Constantinople for free distribution among the subjects of the Grand 
Turk, that the half of that amount were expended in putting a pro- 
per play on the boards of the Chatham? Canany one doubt which 
outlay would produce the greatest harvest of good fruits? We 
think not. Is it not better to make entire christians of the half- 
christianized youths of our back-streets than to make half-christians 
of the pagan Karens? There is a small province in India which 
contains but a hundred and twenty thousands souls, where the 
American churches support six missionaries, at an annual expense 
VOL. XIII. 15 
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of twenty thousand selene, oar shee efforts are nearly paralyzed 
by the reports which reach the people among whom they labor, 
of the unchristianlike conduct of the churches that send them; at 
least so the missionaries themselves report. Gop forbid that we 
should utter a syllable against the noble enthusiasm that sends mis- 
sionaries to heathen countries. Let the system be good or bad, we 
cannot but reverence the spirit which animates the people who sup- 
port it. But donot let us be forever looking abroad. Let us bring 
our eyes to a focus near home. St. Paul did not disdain to enter 
the theatre at Corinth. Any of our clergymen may enter the 
Chatham without raising the tumult which the presence of the 
apostle caused among the worshippers of Diana. 

The Bishop of London recently made a voyage of discovery 
among some of the meanest haunts of the meanest members of his 
diocese, and great good resulted from it. Our godly men must not 
be outdone by a cockney bishop. Doff your canonicals for one 
night only, and come with us to the Chatham. See what kind of 
food the young men about town are living upon. Laugh with them 
if you can, or weep with them if you prefer it. See how they ap- 
plaud a fine sentiment, and with what appreciating gusto they clap 
their hands at the punishment of vice and the reward of virtue. It 
may disgust you to see women with painted faces; natural rouge 
is better than artificial, every body willallow. But are you positive, 
Doctor, that there is no liquid rouge ever seen in your church? 
are you sure that all those ringlets which you see of a Sunday morn- 
ing, enough to make St. Anthony forget himself, are the natural 
products of the heads whereon they dangle ? ! Is every thing pure 
and spotless in those costly pews? Come, now; don’t be too 
severe upon the rouge; it may be one of the means of procuring 
bread for an old mother or a helpless sister. Remember again 
that there are very few complexions, excepting very rummy ones, 
that can be seen to advantage in the glare of gas lights, which un- 
naturally illuminate the face from below and deprive i it of its natural 
shadows. 

It is one of the most unpr ofitable debates in the world to argue 
about the morality of the stage or the necessity of it. It is enough 
for you to know that it exists, that a portion of the people will have it, 
and that many good people approve of it. It is an unprofitable way 
of spending time, but is there none moreso? Are militia trainings 
better? Are balls and parties, where you sometimes act parts your- 
selves, better? All the elements of which plays are made up are 
singly approved by you; why are they more objectionable for be- 
ing combined ? You do not denounce pictures, poetry, music, de- 
clamation or costumery. The theatre offers nothing more. You 
read Shakspeare and Schiller; why not listen to their verses when 
fitly spoken? Your daughter spends months and years in practising 
on the piano; you hire choristers to sing hymns for you on Sun- 
days; why do you object to the same music in a theatre whic is 
profitable to you in church? But you will not go to the little 
Chatham. The news-boys and pawnbrokers’ wives will have it all to 
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themselves. Mr. Morris will run through his range of business and 

not a soul of you will be the wiser for it. Pauline will extract no 

tears from your eyes, and fat Jack shall raise no smiles upon your 
: faces. By and by the curtain will fall, and the little Chatham and 
j the Gothic churches will be blotted out together. 
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A poet sat in his Lady’s bower ; 
‘There lay on his heart a withered flower 
She had given to him in a vanished hour. 
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The poet knelt to the Lady fair ; 
To him she was ‘ lovely, beyond compare ;’ 
‘Ill do for thee all that a mortal may dare "’ 


‘The Lady carelessly shook her head: 
‘My wealthiest suitor will I wed!’ 
Oh! what cared she for hearts that bled? 
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The glance of her eye was proud and cold ; 
She had pledged her hand for shining gold 
‘To a creature lustful and shrunken and old! 


Ile rose from the feet of the Lady fair, 
He folded his arms with a lordly air: 
‘ Thou art neither worthy my love nor care!’ 


The Lady curled her lip in scorn ; 
Was ever so haughty a beauty born ? 
‘ You shall see me wed at to-morrow’s morn!’ 


The sun shone out on the bridal gay ; 
The poet was there with a princely array, 
And a star on his breast as bright as the day ! 
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He greeted the bride with a scornful smile, 
As he placed ’mid the velvet’s snowy pile 
A withered flower on her bosom the while. 


‘1 bow,’ quoth he, ‘ to the mighty power 
That offers to Beauty a golden flower! 
I give you joy of your bridal bower !’ 


Then lightly he leapt on his charger gay, 
And laughed aloud as he rode away : 
The Lady glanced on her bridegroom gray ! 
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Portsmouth, N. H. 


A Friend Indeed. 


A NuRSE more tender, friend more true, 
Man never saw, man never can see, 
Than ever unto me has been, 


Through many a dark and painful scene, 


The good, warm-hearted Nancy! 


Her kind attention never flags, 
She faileth in no exigency ; 
No mother to her child could be 

Devoted more than she to me: 
The generous-hearted Nancy! 


When sorely crippled in each limb, 
As one may feel, but none can fancy, 
She lifts me then, with gentle care, 


From chair to couch, from couch to chair 


The dear, kind-hearted Nancy! 


When racked with pain in every joint, 
She practiseth true necromancy ; 

And by her soothing kindness then 

Drives pain away, brings ease again : 
A true physician, Nancy! 


When melancholy fills my mind 
With many a dark and dreary fancy, 
With cheerful voice and laughter gay 
She drives my gloomy thoughts away : 
A true consoler, Nancy! 


Of a large portion of my heart 

She hath the rightful occupancy ; 
And there, while life and sense remain, 
Her image shall its place retain ; 

The noble-hearted Nancy! 


When I am gone, O may it prove 
No idle and unfounded fancy, 

That, whether in her joy or wo, 

She ’ll think of him who lieth low ; 
1 know thou wilt, dear Nancy! 


And when I reach the ‘ better land,’ 
Where sorrow hath no occupancy, 

My joy can never be complete 

Till in those realms of bliss I meet 
With thee again, dear Nancy! 


[ August, 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


‘Icon labe gesechen, wus (Ich weiss das) ich nicht wirde geglaubt haben auf ihre Erzahluug.’ 


TREVIRANUS, TO COLBRIDGE. 
‘I have seen what I am certain I would not have believed on your telling.’ 


CHAPTER SIXTE.- 


IN WHICH MRS. SMITH REQUESTS THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK TO RELATE SOME OF THE INCI- 
DENTS OF HIS LIFE: HER REASONS ARE GIVEN: THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK STATES THAT 
HE IS IN PURSUIT OF PETER SCHEMIL:* CAUSES WHICH COMPELLED HIM TO RECOVER HIS 
PURSE: THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK ELECTED UNANIMOUSLY INTO THE BOARD OF BROKERS: 
HIS OPERATIONS : ‘OLD NICH.’ AND HIMSELF RIVALS IN ‘THE STREET;’ THE CAUSES WHICH 
LED TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREAT BANK-—TO THE LATE WAR WITH ENGLAND: 
FAILURES OF THE FRIENDS OF THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK: SETTLES WITH HIS FRIENDS, ETC. 


Tue Gentleman in Black now rose, and proposed to Mrs. Smith 
returning to the saloon, to which she readily acceded ; and resuming 
her seat before the mirror, with a look of gentle entreaty, she asked 
the Gentleman in Black ‘if she was not to be told something re- 
lating to his own adventures, and which she had rather know than 
any of the scenes he might present her in the glass.’ 

The Gentleman in Black was really embarrassed by the request, 
and reluctantly took his seat on the lounge, with the air of one quite 
at a loss how to meet the request which had been made of him. 
- His air of embarrassment only tended to incite the lady’s curiosity, 
and to make her gaze the more inquiring and earnest. The Gentle- 
man in Black looked up smiling, and said : 

‘The interest you have so kindly expressed in my fortunes is every 
way gratifying, and the only difficulty I find in the matter is to select 

om among the incidents of my life some one or more which may 
give you pleasure.’ 


* Nore BY THE Eprtor.—‘ The Wonderful History of Perer Scuemtt,’ or ‘ScHLEMIBL,’ has 
been variously related by several authors, who have taken the usual liberty of historians of telling 
the story in the way best suited for their own purposes, The most popular, and that best known, is 
related by ADELBERT VAN CHAMISSO, and was first introduced to English readers in 1824, illustrated 
by the plates of CrurksHaNk. The story thus told was in those days ascribed to La Morre 
FovugvE, and for a while attracted great attention. From that time, Perer has been invisible, until 
he was recalled to the world’s regard by the translation of WiitL1am HowiIrt, two years since. But 
as there may be many of our readers to whom this ‘ Wonderful History’ is unknown, and as we have 
every reason to believe that the veritable PETER is on this side of the Atlautic, it may not be amiss to 
give the reader some outline of his wonderful history, corrected in such manner as to present what 
we are assured are the real facts in the case, and which the license of authorship has in some points 
varied from the verities as existing in the life and adventures of our real Peter ScHemin. CuHa- 
MIsso relates with great beauty and grace the interview of our PETER with the rich Mr. THomas 
JouN; the reception of the poor student by that millionaire ; his meeting in the train of his friends, 
and servitors, the GENTLEMAN IN BLACK, who is caricatured as ‘still, thin, lanky, longish, oldish 
man, dressed in an old French grey taffety coat.’ Now that the GENTLEMAN 1N BLack may be 
somewhat nm to masquerades of various sorts, we may well imagine, but we do not believe in any 
such sort of descriptions as that given by CHamisso. The wonderful pocket of the GENTLEMAN IN 
Back is very justly described as being singularly capacious; but though we can readily believe it 
may have contained English plasters, if need be, to apply to a lady’s finger, wounded accidentally by 
a thorn, or of a telescopic glass to help the vision of Mr. THomas JoHn’s guests,we yet find ourselves 
compelled to pause and hesitate as to the possibility of its capacity, when we are asked to believe 
Cuamisso’s narrative that the GENTLEMAN IN BLACK really did draw from his pocket, in compliance 
with the request of the lovely girl who asked him‘ whether he had not, perchance, a tent by him,’ 


* canvass, poles, cordage, iron work, in short every thing which belongs to the most splendid pleasure- 
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‘If that be all,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘1 willat once relieve you by re- 
questing you to tell me how long you have been in town, and what 
may have brought you here? I’m half ashamed of-my curiosity, 
but then it is the custom of the country, and as I shall desire to in- 
troduce you to the circles of my friends, they will of course expect 
me to inform them as to all these particulars ; so you will see it is 
no mere curiosity that impels me, but the desire to make you at home 
with us.’ | 

‘You are indeed very kind — very kind,’ answered the Gentle- 
man in Black, with an air of the greatest courtesy and respect. ‘I 
shall be most happy to become more intimately acquainted with 
each and all of your friends, but of all and above all, my dear Madam, 
with yourself.’ 

‘Oh indeed, I think,’ replied Mrs. Smith, gaily, ‘ we may as well 
write ourselves down as old friends and familiar acquaintance; no 
one need know that it is not so; but that it may be so, you see I must 
needs know who my old friend and familiar acquaintance is, and 
what has brought him to the city.’ 


‘Certainly; and I will at once tell you. You have doubtless heard 
of Perer Scnemr ? 

‘What, poor Perer Scuemit who sold his shadow for a purse of 
gold? Yes, 1 have heard of him many years since; but what of 
him ? 

‘Well, my dear Madam, I have come to this country to seek him 
out, and to punish him for his many acts of inconceivable injustice 
toward me; a more base and desperately wicked fellow is not to 
be found : through his mischievous agency I have been all but ruined 


and disgraced in all the countries of Europe; represented as a ° 


mere shadow myself, dressed in a garb of poverty, and the slave of 
an upstart millionaire whom he calls Thomas John. And what is the 
charge he has preferred against me? Why, that 1 exchanged my 
purse of Fortunatus for this miserable shadow!’ So saying, the Gen- 





tent; and our power of credence is altogether surpassed when he is represented as pulling ‘three 
beautiful great black horses with saddle and caparison — three saddled horses !—out of the same 
pocket from which already a pocket-book, u telescope, an embroidered carpet twenty paces 
long and ten broad, a pleasure-tent of equal dimensions, and all the requisite poles and irons, had 
come forth!’ Weare assured by our Perer that the facts of his private history as stated by 
CHamisso are in the outline fairly given; that he did sell his shadow to the GENTLEMAN IN BLack 
for the purse of Fortunatvs, but that when he did so he had not a single stiver in his pocket, and 
his last hope of employment had failed him in the arrogancy with which Mr. THomas JoHN had 
treated him; that the purse is fittingly described as ‘a tolerably large, well-sewed Corduan leather 
purse, with two stout strings,’ into which as often as he plunged his hand gold pieces could be drawn 
out in any number that might be desired ; that the loss of his shadow caused him all the inquietudes, 
and far more, than are sketched by Cuamrsso ; that his admiration of Fanny and love for Mina are 
but poor portraitures of the power of grace,,over his own unhappy destinies; that the desire of the 
GENTLEMAN IN BLAck to get the substance, having possessed himself of his shadow, is all very judi- 
ciously narrated ; but that he, Perer, should throw into a deep well the Corduan purse which had 
cost him so much, is altogether a mistake, or a poetical license, as the reader will hereafter see. In- 
deed, nothing could have been more absurd than such a course of conduct; for what is a man with- 
out money? The method by which our Peter became invisible is related by CHamisso in a way 
more improbable than need have been; but the buying of the seven-league boots is perfectly true, 
and also the surprise attending his first essay at the use of them. It may be necessary hereafter to 
make some extracts from Cuamisso, in explanation of a few things, which will be found stated by 
the GENTLEMAN IN Brack in his conversations with Mrs. Smrru ; and these will be inserted as 
notes at the foot of the page, where they may be required. With this introductory note, we shall 
now let the series proceed, simply stating, that the GENTLEMAN 1N BLACK is still seeking to secure 


the body of the now invisible Perer, whose presence among us will, we hope, be a matter of very 
general interest. 
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tleman in Black put his hand into his pocket and taking out what 
seemed like a roll of very delicate tissue paper or fine silk, shook 
out the very shadow of the poor miserable Peter, which at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Smith, who handed him some pins, which must have 
been taken from some covert part of her own dress, the Gentleman 
in Black pinned up on the drapery of the window, which, as has 
been already stated, hung loose by the rings. 

‘ And that is the very shadow!’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘Yes Madan, the identical shadow.’ 

‘ After all, it is not much of a shadow; and you gave him an in- 
exhaustible purse for that shadow ? 

‘No, Madam, that is one of Peter’s lies — his rascally frauds. I 
loaned him the purse for a stipulated period, and he, not content 
with the use of the purse for the time specified, ran off with it, 
Madam —absconded! And more than that, he has by some ras- 
cally process which I do not understand possessed himself of invis- 
ability, and having no shadow, you may guess the trouble I have 
had in seeking him and of recovering my purse; a matter of the 
utmost importance to me, as you may guess; and as it is desirable 
you should know of the causes which led me to this country at this 
time, it may be well to tell you the misfortunes which made it ne- 
cessary for me to chase this fugitive, who with his seven-league 


boots has thus far eluded my pursuit; but his flight is somewhat re- 
tarded by the loss of his boots.’ 


‘And has he lost his boots ?’ 

‘Yes, Madam; they were by a happy accident, stolen from him. 
But I am anticipating my story.’ 

‘I beg you will not, but tell me it in due order. I am sure it 
must be very surprising—seeking a man without a shadow or a 
body, endowed with seven-league boots, too; it must be to you no 
common task.’ 

‘My dear Madam, you make a mistake. He has a body, but not 
vistbility.’ 

‘ Well, it is wonderful; and I beg you will tell me all about it.’ 

‘I am fearful,’ said the Gentleman in Black, ‘ that I shall weary 
you with my story, and that it will rob you of your repose, which 
you must need after so much fatigue of body and mind as you have 
gone through with this day.’ 

‘I thank you, my dear Sir, for your kind consideration of my 
comfort; but the fact is it would be utterly impossible for me to 
sleep after so much nervous excitement, and it will be quite a re- 
lief to me to be amused and interested, as I am sure to be, by the 
relation you have promised me.’ 

The Gentleman in Black commenced by saying: ‘I met Peter 
Schemil a poor fellow, in the depths of poverty and despair; and 
touched by sympathy for his extreme melancholy, I offered him the 
use of my purse for the slender shadow you see there,’ pointing to 
the curtain, ‘ which shows the effects of poor fare and hard study; 
and though he has always denied the fact, it was well understood at 
the time that for the use of the purse so given, the shadow was but 
the pledge of the body, to be surrendered at some future period.’ 
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‘ What could he do for you, that he was so desirable to you ? 

‘Il wanted him to be my amanuensis, as he is very remarkable for 
the rapidity of his hand-writing, though it requires some scholarship 
to make it out; but the especial reason why I have been compelled 
to seek him I will now state to you, and you will see that, however 
worthless he may be, my purse which he held has lost none of its 
value.’ 

‘It is now some twenty years since I came to this city, merely to 
pass the winter and spring , and to return to Europe in June follow- 
ing. I had not been in the country for some years, and wishing to 
be as quiet as possible, I took private rooms at the ‘Star Hotel,’ 
and entered my name as Tuomas Jones, and for a while was per- 
fectly secure in my tacognito ; but accidentally meeting with some 
old friends, who had become the conspicuous operators in Change 
Alley, I was drawn out from my retreat and almost compelled to 
accept their earnest and most hospitable invitations to their several 
houses. I assure you I was not at all prepared for the astonishing 
changes I found in. their circumstances. Men whom I had left 
dealing i in merchandise and stocks, in small sums, living in modest 
houses at a rent of four or five hundred dollars a year, now received 
me in splendid mansions, costing in themselves a ‘fortune, and these 
were filled with the finest furniture, and adorned with mirrors of 
surpassing size and beauty. Their walls were covered with pictures, 
more remarkable for their antiquity than any beauty I could discern 
in them, but which they assured me were ‘from the pencils of the 
old masters. One of them even showed a ‘Madonna in the Chair,’ of 
which he hada smoky certificate pasted on the back, stating it to be 
a duplicate of that wonder of the art in the Pitti palace; and an- 
other had a ‘ Fornarini,’ which he convinced me was genuine, though 
[ was somewhat skeptical at first, but of which I could no longer 
doubt when he showed me in the depth of the coloring of the shadow 
of her dress, the monogram of Rapuart himself. There was one 
picture to which my especial attention was called, and upon which 
I was specially requested to pass my opinion. It seemed to me a 
mere mass of black paint, relieved by some few white spots; but 
what it was designed to represent was altogether beyond my skill 
to discover ; and finding myself so perfectly at a loss, and not daring 
to venture a guess, I candidly confessed the embarrassment in which 

[ was placed. My friends, for it was at a dinner party, all cried 
out, it ‘was capital, ar most admirable criticism,’ there was ‘nothing 
but black paint to be seen,’ etc. ; but our host, not at all disconcerted, 
said that ‘ the picture was a ‘ Salv ator Rosa,’ and we should see it to 
be so, and he should enjoy our surprise.’ So he directed all the 
shutters to be closed save a single half window; and to be sure, 
there was discernible some armed men at the entrance of what we 
were told was a cave, in the act of throwing dice, and in the fore- 
ground some pieces of plate. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘there ’s the triumph 
of art!’ He looked for applause, and it was given; for who could 
resist to applaud the taste of a gentleman who gave good dinners, 
and whose wines were faultless? To be sure, the merits of a pic- 
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ture so plastered with dark brown and black paint as to be undistin- 
guishable, was not so much to my taste as his dinners and wines 
were ; yet as he assured us it was a genuine ‘ Salvator Rosa,’ having 
swallowed his wines I must needs do the same: with his pictures. 
I assure you, my dear Madam, this is no exaggeration of the ‘ old 
masters’ which I have had exhibited to me in this country. But 
whatever may have been my misgivings as to the genuineness of 
the particular ‘ old masters,’ I had no doubt as to the sums paid for 
them, of which they showed me the receipted bills in order to make 
‘assurance doubly sure.’ And though even then I might have had 
some lurking suspicions that in these matters my friends may have 
taken the copy for the original, I could not be mistaken as to the 
solidity and costliness of the rich plate with which their tables were 
literally covered. I have visited merchants of other countries, but 
none whose riches were more apparent than that of my friends in 
Babylon. It seemed as if the lamp of Aladdin had come into their 
possession, and that the wealth I saw in all their houses was created 
by some process purely magical. 

‘Nor was my surprise limited by these exhibitions of taste and 
luxury. Their entertainments were varied and costly, their wines 
unsurpassed, except in the palaces of some of the princes of the 
German Empire. ’T is true they had no Johannisberg wm their bot- 
tles, but the labels were in their proper places on the outside of 
them; and I was assured, and had no reason to doubt, that every 
bottle cost as much as the Johannisberg would have done had Prince 
Metternich brought his few hundred pipes into the wine market, 
instead of supplying only the tables of kings and emperors, as he 
is accustomed to do. The wine was indeed admirable, and was 
drank with a gusto, and the glass was held up to the eye before 
drinking with that knowing air which few have any knowledge of, 
and which distinguishes men who know what they drink and how 
to drink. 

‘Our conversation I found took a uniform turn to stocks; to grand 
systems of improvement of the country; digging canals, laying 
down rail-roads, and establishing new lines of packets, with some 
peculiarity of terms as to making a good ‘corner’ on this stock, and 
‘hammering down’ another stock, and ‘ bursting a bank’ now and 
then; all of which I was told were ‘fair business transactions.’ 
They sometimes held a long talk as to getting up a ‘ leader’ for the 
organs of the party for a particular purpose; and on such occa- 
sions two or more would retire to a side-table to prepare the arti- 
cle, which was to be read and approved by the assembled party ; 
or it might be to get up a set of patriotic resolves for congress, for 
their legislature, or for a ward committee. . Indeed, there were 
few things these friends of mine did not take in hand; and so varied 
and multiform were their movements, that I was perfectly at a loss 
to conceive to what all these things tended. I was indeed charmed 
by the frankness with which they alluded to these matters before 
me, almost a stranger as I was to some of them; and seeing that 
they spoke of their monied affairs as being so prosperous, of which 
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indeed I had the most marked and beautiful manifestations in every 
thing that surrounded me, I ventured to mention, with no little difh- 
dence, and as one hazarding a very great request, to a compliance 
with which I had no claims whatever, that I had some spare capital 
in foreign stocks which paid very low interest, and if they could 
point out a way of a better investment of this money it would be 
conferring on me a very great favor to let me take some small 
amount of their stocks, which seemed so safe and lucrative. With 
a frankness and cordiality altogether irresistible, they at once told 
me it would gratify them all to make me a partner in their plans, 
all of which were sure to succeed. Nothing could have been more 
hearty than their several expressions of their readiness to aid and 
serve me; and although I have had some acquaintance with men, 
I assure you I was for once perfectly disarmed of all suspicion of 
guile in these capitalists and financiers. 

‘They asked me what amount of capital I had at command; and 
when I told them that the amount of funds invested in stocks of the 
Bank of Amsterdam, which was then paying me but two and a 
half per cent., was some fifteen hundred thousand dollars, but that 
in the French funds I had some six millions of francs, beside other 
stocks in the English funds, all of which I would willingly transfer 
to stocks paying six and seven per cent. per annum. The looks of 
pleasure and surprise with which they received this announcement 
should have excited in me some suspicion and watchfulness ; but I 
must confess their expressions of pleasure at being able to serve 
me were so natural, and had so much of frank and noble bearing 
in them, and were seasoned with so many agreeable things compli- 
mentary to myself, that 1 confess to you, my dear Madam, I became 
the dupe of my own vanity. 

‘The next week or two passed as the previous weeks had done; 
dinners almost every day; concerts, the opera or the churches ; 
soirées, evening parties, with glorious suppers, followed in un- 
broken succession. ‘There were no more nor less attentions on the 
part of my friends, but somehow I found myself every day more 
and more in the society of two or three of these friends, who were 
either more assiduous in their attentions, or that, by a concert of 
action on the part of the others, these, more adroit than the others, 
were appointed to manipulate me ready for the general use of the 
set. From these friends | first received the idea of settling in Baby- 
lon the Less for a few years, in which I was assured I could double 
my capital; and although at first the idea did not present itself to 
me in an attractive form, yet by degrees it was made to wear a very 
bright and cheerful aspect; so that at length I consented to enter- 
tain the idea as one which might possibly be adopted. 

‘One day, after a dinner of more than ordinary excellence, I 
found myself seated with these especial friends in a saloon emptied 
of the company, who were all attracted into the other rooms to hear 
a splendid pianist who had been invited to the feast; and in a tone 
of whispering confidence one of the three said, ‘They had been 
thinking of the various ways in which the wish I had expressed of 
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investing my funds in Babylonian stocks could be best carried into 
effect ; but the sum was so large and the responsibility so great, that 
with all the friendship they so sincerely entertained for me, they 
were compelled to say they felt it too great a responsibility for them 
to assume.’ This was said with tones of voice truly touching; in- 
deed, I verily believe there were tears in his eyes as he uttered 
these words. What could I say? So far from seeking the control 
of my monies, they really seemed to shun the trust they feared | 
was too ready to impart. Howcould I distrust such generous, de- 
voted and dear friends? In fact all suspicion was at an end, and I 
was ready to adopt any advice they had to offer. They told me 
they had agreed to advise me to become a member of the Board of 
Brokers in Change-Alley, and then I could make my own invest- 
ments ; in doing which they were always at hand to help me, and 
with my permission they would at once propose my name at the 
next session of the Board. 

‘Although I had but little idea of the honorable fraternity of 
brokers, whose sessions are all secret, yet as my friends were mem- 
bers I was ready to consent, though I could not but express my 
fears that I should be ‘ black-balled ;’ a method of ostracism which 
is very much practised in this city by gentlemen, who have adopted 
this plan for preserving their union clubs, boards of directors, and 
other select and distingué associations, from any admixture with 
those whose claims to membership in the hauwt-monde have been 
jeoparded by their occupations and employments, and which serve 
for gentlemen the same purpose as the Virtuous Indignation Societies, 
of which you have told me, do for the ladies. Indeed I was told, 
so very scrupulous had their clubs become, that the grandsons, and 
sons even, of those who had, to use the expression of Mrs. Trippe, 
‘ cut candles,’ had mercilessly rejected all applicants whose callings 
had led them to cut broadcloth in any lines but those at right angles, 
whatever might be their standing in society on the score of wealth. 
All deviations from a straight line was like a bar-sznister on their 
escutcheons, and forever excluded them from admission into those 
palaces of red sand-stone into which they sought the right of entrée.’ 

‘That seems a strange decision,’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith; ‘ why 
should curve lines be considered so disreputable 

‘It is hard to say, and yet mankind have ever had these freaks 
of fancy. The two great sects of Omar and Ali of Persia, for ex- 
ample, have been created out of the differences in the manner of 
performing their ablutions. The point in dispute is simply this ; 
whether the water shall be poured on at the wrist and so run to the 
elbow, or poured on at the elbow so es to run down to the wrist. 
And too the great schism of the eastern and western churches 
arose on the mere question as to the proper day on which Easter 
was to be celebrated.’ 

‘Pardon me for interrupting you: but is this the only difference 
existing between the Greek and Roman churches ?” 

‘This was the point of divergence; they differ too somewhat 
after the manner of the Persians, as to the mode of applying water 
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in their religious rites ; the Greek Church, with the Emperor Nicho- 
las for its champion, stoutly contending that the infant shall be 
wholly immersed three times when baptized, and the Catholic are 
content with pouring the water on the face; a difference quite sufh- 
cient to spill blood about.’ 

‘You speak as though men had a particular love for spilling each 
other’s blood about trifles,’ said Mrs. Smith; ‘nothing of the sort 
happily now exists.’ 

‘ The rack and the stake are to be sure somewhat out of fashion, 
and the present state of civilization is unfriendly to such obvious 
manifestations of a principle still vigorous and active. My dear 
Mrs. Smith, can you tell me the difference between ‘excommunica- 
tion’ and the fashionable phrase of ‘excision,’ adopted so recently 
in this country, when hundreds of churches of one school excinded 
hundreds of churches of another school, all claiming to be the real 
Simon Pures ? and this too about a question so inexplicable as to 
puzzle Duns Scotus and the ‘ old school’ men of his day ? 

‘Pray can you tell me what was the gist of that great controver- 
sy $— Do you know 

The Gentleman in Black shrugged his shoulders and said: ‘ Yes, 
I had the honor of a seat as a corresponding member in the Gene- 
ral Assembly. I took no part in the discussion, though I have been 
blamed by both parties; so hard it is to please every body. The 
question in dispute wore various phases, and became at last a divi- 
sion of the south against the north.’ 

‘ How very strange! But it must have been based upon some 
sort of doctrine, was it not 2’ 

‘Yes, it was affirmed by the leader of the old school that its 
‘ pwotal,’ as the Fourierists would say, was the reply to the question 
in the celebrated Westminster Catechism: ‘What is sin?’ The 
old school contending that it should stand as it now reads: ‘ Sin is 
any want of conformity to, or transgression of, the law of Gop.’ 
The new school were for the last clause only.’ 

‘ Well, this is a nice distinction, truly !—quite equal to the sects of 
Aur and Omar. I shall not puzzle my head about which is right: 
Pray let me ask the question, now it occurs to me, do you attend 
the coming ‘ World’s Convention’ 

‘*A burnt child dreads the fire !’’ replied the Gentleman in Black, 
smiling. ‘After all the experience I have had, I am done with 
councils and convocations and general assemblies of all sorts, es- 
pecially of this last; for whatever course I should adopt I should 
be sure to be misconstrued. If I advised adherence to the stand- 
ards and confessions of faith, then I should be charged with sowing 
discord; and if I should counsel the relinquishment of all these, 
and propose some stand-point which all could adopt, then it would 
be said I counselled the giving up the old foundations of the faith, 
and would bring about a union more disastrous than a deluge of fire 
and brimstone, and which would finally engulph the churches in a 
dead sea of lifeless uniformity. So Ihave concluded to stay away.’ 
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‘I beg your pardon for leading you away from your story. What 
were you about to say ?” 

‘Indeed, I do n’t know what I might have said; perhaps it was, 
that this splitting of hairs is based upon the love of power, which 
lies deep in the human heart; and the more arbitrary the distinc- 
tion, the more certain is the evidence of conformity to the govern- 
ing will. If you please, I will go on with my story.’ 

‘I beg you will; and I will promise not again to interrupt your 
narrative.’ 

‘With the knowledge of these facts [have mentioned, I could not re- 
frain to express my fears of being myself black-balled,when my assidu- 
ous friends told me that they had taken the liberty of sounding the lead 
ing members of the Honorable Board who had, as they assured me, 
responded to the suggestion with the greatest cordiality and kindness ; 
so my wish to double my money getting the better of my fears, 1 con- 
sented to be proposed the next day. 

‘About noon of that day one of my friends called upon me to show 
me Change-Alley, which was destined to be the theatre of my ope- 
rations as a stock-broker. As we walked down the street I saw on 
every, side splendid buildings, all of which bore the signs of banks 
and brokers’-offices, and gave evidence of its being the centre of 
the monetary world. While I was thus leisurely gazing at the build- 
ings on both sides of the street, I was startled by the sight of a sign 
painted to the life, of @ pelican in the act of swallowing a golden fish, 
the tip of whose tail was only to be seen ; the thought was instantly 
presented to my mind that this was ominous of the fate of those 
who adventured into ‘the street.’ Seeing me pause before it, and 
doubtless reading my misgivings in my countenance, my friend 
begged me to observe, ‘that the pelican was not swallowing a. pelt- 
can, but a fish, and that the art and mystery of the trade consisted 
in bringing into such critical conjunctures the golden fish which 
came in schools into that narrow inlet, and which fed the fat pelicans 
who, as in the picture before me, knew how and where to dispose 
of their prey.’ This happy turn not only amused me but entirely 
dispelled all my forbodings. 

‘While we were standing conversing about this picture, a crowd 
of well-dressed gentlemen issued out of a great building, in the 
merriest mood, and my especial friend seeing me, ran over and 
shaking me by the hand, congratulated me on my good fortune. 
They told me ‘I had been unanimously elected ; that though there 
were upward of two hundred balls cast, not a black-ball was among 
them all; a piece of good fortune never known but once before 
since the Board was organized, when one of the most honest and 
true of all honest men, who had been compelled to withdraw from 
the Board in consequences of great losses he had met with from a 
desolating fire which had spread ruin in that section of the city 
upon hundreds of the first houses, had been, unsought by himself, 
unanimously reélected into the Board; an expression of his high 
standing and of their confidence and respect, as unexpected as it 
was gratifying.’ AllI can say of the matter is this, that if he should 
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‘My operations commenced very quietly, and these good friends 
of mine found me a plenty of golden fish, whom, like the pelican 
on the sign, I had no difficulty in swallowing; and in a short time 
1 acquired, to use a familiar phrase, ‘ the tricks of the trade,’ and by 
and by distinguished myself for some bold and successful operations. 
The fame of my wealth soon gained for me that consideration which 
money always commands, especially in Change-Alley. I had my 
‘hammers’ to knock down a stock, or my ‘ bulls’ to cry it up, as by 
turns it suited my purpose ; and many a ‘fat goose’ was transformed 
into a ‘ lame duck’ after passing through my magical manipulations. 
This was all very well fora time; but growing weary of these small 
matters I ventured upon regulating the cause of exchange. Now 
this was trenching upon the business of certain capitalists, and soon 
I found myself the ‘ observed of all observers,’ and the courtesy and 
smiles and homage paid to me was only equalled by that which 
awaited on the celebrated ‘Otp Nicu.’ whenever he came into 
Change-Alley, as he frequently did on visits from his Great Bank, 
over which he presided with the sway of an autocrat. 

‘It was truly amusing to see the aspect which some men wore 
when we both met on the same pavement. The monetary world no 
more than the physical world will bear two suns at the same time. 
Asa matter of necessity therefore we were understood to be great 
rivals in all money affairs, and my compeers were somewhat at a 
loss how to conduct themselves when we stood on opposite sides of 
the street. It was hard for them so to shape their movements as 
to stand well with us both, and it was only such men as Van Zandt, 
and a few others equally dexterous, who could skip from side to side, 
and cry ‘Good Lord!’ and ‘Good Devil!’ in the same breath. It 
furnished us food for mirth, when ‘Old Nich.’ and myself met at 
night, as we were in the habit of doing, at the houses of some favor- 
ite and fair friends of his, with whom we supped, and amused our- 
selves, by talking over the incidents of the day, and repeating the 
dreadfully severe sayings which had been whispered to each other by 
the same set, which if they did not convince us that we were two of 
the most unscrupulous sharpers, satisfied us that they were the para- 
gons of toadyism. 

‘These were the days of sunshine in the monied world of the 
Great Republic. In an evil day there came on a contest as to which 
city should be the centre of banking operations of the country. 
The aristocracy of Babylon could not brook the rule of ‘Old Nich :’ 
they determined that the central power should bé removed from 
Chestnut-street to Change-Alley. And the stupid obstinacy of a 
pig secured to them what, but for his aid, would have been unat- 
tainable. 

‘A pig! what sort of a pig?’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith. 

‘A very fine fat pampered pig, on four feet, with his tail done up 
as nicely as any lady’s hair could be curled,’ —- the Gentleman 
in Black. 
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‘ You do not mean what you say, I am sure,’ replied Mrs. Smith, 
surprised at the unchanging gravity of the Gentleman in Black. 

‘I certainly do; I can demonstrate this to you beyond all man- 
ner of question; that but for the pig in question the monied rela- 
tions of this country would have remained unchanged, and that the 
marble palace in which ‘ Otp Nicu.’ held his uncontrollable sway, 
instead of being what it now is, a mere office for the receipt of cus- 
toms, would still have remained the throne of the monied men of 
the country.’ 

‘You are speaking enigmas, which I fear no Gédipus can solve,’ 
replied Mrs. Smith. ‘Won’t you be pleased to let me into the 
secret 1” 

‘ With all pleasure, if it will not weary you to listen to it.’ 

‘You need not fear any thing but failing to make good your as- 
sertions.’ 

‘That I have no fear of. Then, to begin at the beginning. Had 
the administration of the republic been continued in the hands of 
the venerable son of Braintree, it cannot, in my opinion, be ques- 
tioned that the charter of the Great Bank would have been ex- 
tended and its seat perpetuated in Chesnut-street ; that he failed in 
his reélection I shall now trace to the pig in question; and you will 
see how nicely adjusted are the affairs of this great world, and on 
what slender pivots the destinies of a nation turn. Had a certain 
gentleman in the city of Providentio never been possessed of this 
obstinate pig, or had he kept him in a better built stye, ‘the Hero 
of two wars’ would have only been distinguished as a famous fighter 
of men and Indians, and gone to the grave in the humble obscurity 
of a western farmer; but for this pig, he would never have been 
elevated to the elective throne of Babylonia; and all the conse- 
quences resulting from his election would have been saved to the 
world.’ 

‘ My dear Sir, are you serious ?’ inquired Mrs. Smith, who seemed 
more and more perplexed at the grave and severe tone of the Gen- 
tleman in Black. 


‘Never more truly so in my life; but for that event I should not 
now be in Babylon.’ 

‘May I again beg you will explain what seems to me altogether 
inexplicable,’ replied Mrs. Smith, with some slight expression of 
impatience, as if teased by his delay. 

he Gentleman in Black proceeded in his usual calm and quiet 
tone to say: 

‘It is common for historians to spend no little time in tracing to 
their causes important events which change the current of a nation’s 
history, and in doing so, from ignorance or inadvertence, they over- 
look incidents seemingly so trivial as to be utterly unworthy of the 
task they have assumed ; and though I do not undertake to state all 
the causes which had their separate influence in bringing about the 
conjuncture of affairs which made it possible for a pig to play so 
prominent a part, yet I feel certain of tracing to him the catastrophe.’ 

‘There were two neighbors, both of the old Federal school of 
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politics, who had lived for many years in the utmost harmony in the 
city of Providentio; one of whom was the owner of the pig, and 
the other possessed a fine garden, in the cultivation of which he 
took especial pains. One fine spring morning the pig, waking hun- 
gry from a sound sleep, set up a squeal which expressed in the 
clearest mariner his impatience for his breakfast, but as the family 
were at that time busy and occupied with making their own meal, 

he was left to wait ; becoming restless, and as a lawyer would ex- 
press it, if he were drafting a bill of indictment, ‘being set on end 
by the devil,’ regardless and reckless of all consequences, he clam- 
bered over the imperfectly-constructed stye and set out in quest of 
what he could find ‘on his own hook.’ Now he had done this fre- 
quently before, and had amused himself in perambulating over the 
nicely-made beds in the neighbor’s garden, into which he had found 
no difficulty of access from the condition of the fence. There had 
been many ‘friendly remonstrances as to this pig’s familiar habits, and 
the one neighbor had urged the other to build a new stye, and to 
the other it had been kindly suggested that his fence was out of re- 
pair. So matters stood; when the proprietor of the garden dis- 
covered the pig in the very act of rooting up and eating some 
choice bulbous roots, which were very valuable, and had been pro- 
cured at great expense. This was ‘the last feather which broke the 
camel’s back ;’ transported with passion, he put a pitchfork he 
chanced to find at hand into the sleek and tender sides of the pig, 
and threw him yelling into his neighbor’s yard. His cries though not 
the most musical were in so moving a tone, that the pig-proprietor 
and his family were disturbed at their breakfast table and came out 
in breathless haste to witness the last flourish of their pig’s-tail, to 
hear his last squeal and to see him die. That, my dear Madam, was 
the beginning of that bloodshed which was continued by the best 
blood of the great republic.’ 

‘In consequence of this quarrel, at the coming election then about 
to take place, the proprietor of the pig voted against his neighbor, 
and his vote elected a democrat to the general assembly of that state. 
At the election of a senator to the Great Council of the Senate of 
the nation, a man devoted to the then Administration of affairs was 
elected by one vote; and in the year 1812 an act declaring war 
passed the Senate by one vote; the vote of the Senate elected by 
the vote of the representative, who was elected by the owner of the 
pig in question. Now have I not shown the chain of causes thus 
far 

‘Yes, you have; but what has all this to do with the charter of 
the Great Bank ? 

‘Oh that is readily seen. The war which ensued terminated with 
a glorious victory which immortalized the ‘ Hero of two wars ;’ he 
was made President by the leaders of the great people’s party, who 
found no other way of defeating the election of the son of Brain- 
TREE, believing that when he was elected by their exertions and in- 
fluence he would suffer himself to be guided by theircouncils. But 
men who set a ball in motion are not always able to resist, when in 
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motion, that which a single arm could have kept at rest. Unfortu- 
nately for me, and thousands of others, the first act of resistance to 
the indomitable will of the ‘Old Hero’ came from my worthy compeer 
and associate ‘Old Nich.’ This was his resistance to the appoint- 
ment of an officer in one of his branch banks; and if, instead of 
trying the strength of their several powers, ‘Old Nich.’ had submit- 
ted to this exercise of power, or made some quiet conciliatory ex- 
planations to the ‘Old Hero,’ who in all probability had ignorantly 
exceeded his administrative powers, all would have been well. But 
the habit of uncontrolled sway had been fostered in the heart of 
‘Old Nich.’ by the submissive acts of brokers and bankers, whom 
he had taught to perform the prescribed kow-tow, when admitted into 
his presence, with an alacrity and skill only to be excelled by the 
courtiers of the Chinese empire. The hostility which grew out of 
this conflict in the exercise of appointing powers was fanned and 
fostered by the Jonathans and the Goodyears and their cliques in 
this city who saw in this reason for hope that if the charter of the 
bank should be rejected, a new bank, which they deemed indispen- 
sable, would be chartered, and which they felt certain would have 
its centre in Babylon. But it is easier to pull down than to build 
up; and a power arose, unlooked for by them, greater than their 
own. The iron will of the ‘Old Hero’ was directed by this power 
behind the throne with a despotism they could not resist. The con- 
sequence was, a revulsion, which brought ruin to the homes and 
fire-sides of those whose whole scope of policy was limited to the 
increase of their own fortunes and the up-building of their own 
city. 

‘ The outcry against the course of policy which struck at all char- 
tered banking associations, and whose war-cry was ‘ perish credit, 
perish commerce,’ perish every thing, that stands in the way of ‘the 
will of the democracy,’ and which for a time seemed to seek to 
bring every chartered corporation into jeopardy, at length came 
from those who had made him the god of the people’s idolatry. 

‘ Among these was a worthy citizen of this city, who had carried 
his devotion so far as to have the old hero’s bust beautifully chi- 
selled in Parian marble, and which was placed over his mantel-piece 
as itschief ornament. Here he was caressed, from time to time, by 
many pleasant love-pats, as one blow after another of his merciless 
policy struck down the heads of the monied hydra, whose ruin was 
so earnestly desired ; but when the same club reached other monied 
interests, and stock after stock declined, bank after bank gave way, 
and when ruin reached the worthy partisan, from the very idol of his 
creation and worship, with a feeling not unlike the pore Africans 
who flog their gods when their wishes are not complied with, coming 
home to his dinner, for which alas! he had no appetite, and seeing 
this ‘ Architect of Ruin’ sitting with his characteristic composure, 
all unconcerned amid the carnage he was making of the fortunes of 
his followers, as well as of his enemies, transported with rage, our 
citizen seized upon the bust and cast it down into an oblivion of 
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shame and everlasting contempt; but Accident or Destiny, which 
ever made him great, took care of his Image. Through the zealous 
labors of a society who have done much to enrich the country by 
their antiquarian researches, the bust of the hero was recovered, and 
sold by them, heedless of the treasure, with a heap of rubbish. The 
purchaser, who told me the anecdote, kept his good fortune to himself, 
and the Old Hero was brought to light transformed into an old Ro- 
man. The alkalies of earth have given the Old Hero’s face quite an 
ancient aspect, and there remained little else than the general contour 
of his face and bust, and the inscription, which had once been ‘ THE 
O._p Roman,’ had become all but defaced. The bust, well washed, 
was put into the hands of a dealer in pictures of the ‘old masters,’ 
which are annually imported into this market and sold at prices 
miraculously low, and there it soon attracted the attention of the 
pseudo iconographists of the city, who after mature examination 
determined it to be the bust of Romutus, and this question so de- 
cided, it was instantly purchased at a great price by an admirer of 
the antique, and now holds a conspicuous place in his cabinet, where 
he is venerated still, as the oldest if not the ‘noblest Roman of them 
all,’ 

‘Pardon this digression, my dear Madam, from my own story, 
which I fear has already become to you wearisome ‘as the twice- 
told-tale vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.’ 

‘By no means!’ replied Mrs. Smith, with great vivacity. ‘I am at 
a loss to know how this revulsion in the monetary world has con- 
nected itself with you, and compelled you to assume so hopeless a 
task as the finding of Perer ScHemit.’ 

‘Not so hopeless as you may at first be led to think it; but all 
this by and by,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, who resumed his 
narrative by saying: 

‘After I had fairly established myself in Change-Alley, and in 
doing so, had necessarily become connected very largely with the 
stock exchange, to which I exclusively confined my attention, though 
my kind friends were exceedingly “anxious that I should share with 
them in their speculations in canals and stocks of various kinds, but 
my grasp of mind I found was too limited to keep sight of so many 
dissimilar speculations, and as I was succeeding to the utmost of 
my wishes, I declined their friendly offers, and as they found a plenty 
ready to unite with them, I was after a while left by them to quietly 
manage my business in my own way. Unhappily I was recalled by 
urgent business connected with my Eastern estates; a whole vil- 
lage had gone over to the Abolitionists, and my agents feared a 
general breaking up of all the ties in which they had been held to 
servitude ; and having the utmost confidence in my friends, who had 
won upon my regards by their hospitality and unceasing friendship, 
I thought it would be safe for me to place my monied securities in 
their hands to wind up.’ 

‘ But was it not a great trust to bestow ? Six or seven millions of 
dollars is too large a sum to be secured in the usual way, was it not ?’ 
inquired Mrs. Smith. 
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‘It was; but what better could Ido? And beside, I had every 
reason to rely on these good friends, as | deemed them to be; and 
many little incidents calculated to win upon my unsuspecting confi- 
dence had arisen which had had their due weight with me; for ex- 
ample: one of them, a man of great amenity of manners, hearing 
accidentally from me in conversation that my people were destitute 
of the ‘stated preaching of the gospel,’ was extremely desirous of 
procuring the establishment of a mission among them; indeed, 
I found it very difficult to satisfy him that I thought they could 
get on without one. Another proposed some admirable plans ‘for 
the colonization and gradual emancipation of my slaves ;’ and ano- 
ther swore ‘I should go into a grand speculation he had in view for 
the purchase of coal lands which would never be exhausted while 
the world should stand.’ I mention these among the many like 
manifestations of their active friendship; and receiving fresh des- 
patches begging me to return at once and at all hazards, I called 
my friends together and gave into their hands all my books, bonds 
and bills, for which they jointly and severally receipted to me; and 
pledging themselves to obey my instructions, which were explicit, to 
invest my monies as they fell due in such undoubted monied stocks 
as they thought safest and best. 

‘ Having done this, they gave me a magnificent entertainment, and 
the next day most of them went down as far as the Narrows, where 
they took leave of me with many earnest entreaties to take good 
care of myself, to which I responded very heartily, begging them not 
to forget me or my affairs. 

‘I was absent four years, and never so much as received a single 
stroke of a pen from any one of them. I felt some surprise at this, 
and on arriving in London, I was thunderstruck at hearing that my 
friend ‘Old Nich.’ had deserted his palace; that there had been a 
general suspension of specie payments in this country, and that a 
wide-spread bankruptcy had gone over the length and the breadth 
of the land. As you may well imagine, I felt there was no time to 
lose in coming to this country, and to see how far my own funds 
were jeoparded by this revulsion of the affairs of Babylonia, and 
Babylon in particular.’ 

‘On my arrival I took my old rooms, and the same evening sent 
my cards to each of my friends, expecting they would at once come 
to see me. I sat up quite late, but not one of them called. This 
was rather ominous, | thought. The next day I remained at home 
till past twelve, and no one calling, I took a walk down Change- 
Alley. I met the members of the Honorable Fraternity as busy as 
ever; nearly all had failed, but as this was a general calamity, no 
one seemed to feel the pressure to be pinching him harder than his 
neighbor ; and as ‘ misery loves company,’ they seemed well con- 
tent. ‘ Times,’ they said, ‘were mending rapidly ;’ ‘hoped I had 
come back to ‘ the street ;’ they wanted some one who had plenty of 
money to regulate matters ;’ ‘1 was the very person they were all 
looking for ;’ and they really seemed to express their honest senti- 
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ments, and I believe Bins. did; ie white z told them all my means 
were in the hands of my friends in Change-Alley, they looked sur- 
prised; some thrust their tongues into one side of their cheeks, 
others whistled a little, but the most of them said, ‘Come and see 
me ; I am just now very busy ;’ and on they went. 

‘You may guess I had now very strong convictions that my af- 
fairs were in what they technically term ‘ weak hands;’ by which 
is understood hands so strong that there ’s no getting back what you 
have given them to hold. After looking into one old haunt and 
another, I stumbled upon one of my trustees ; ; he certainly put the 
best face upon the matter, and said he had been seeking me; that 
he had a little party of our old set, and as they all wished to see 
me, he had on receiving my card sent out his invitations to meet 
me at his house at dinner at six precisely. His engagements, like 
all the others, were very pressing, and shaking me by the hand, he 
shook me off; and finding myself somewhat less important in ‘ the 
street’ than I once was, I returned to my hotel to prepare myself 
for the ‘ entertainment’ I had every reason to believe had been pre- 
pared for me a long time before my arrival. 

‘At six precisely I entered the mansion of my trusty trustee. 
The house was unchanged ; the same servants, the same gorgeous 
furniture, and the same finely-dressed ladies, somewhat fuller and 
broader to be sure than when I left them, but this was doubtless 
owing to their style of dress, and the same circle of active and en- 
terprising friends; all looking finely, a little wider over the waist- 
band and somewhat care-worn about the eyes; but their laugh was 
hearty, while they assured me ‘they were ruined past all redemp- 
tion ;’ ‘ burst up;’ ‘ not a figment left ;’ all owing to the malignant 
influences of that ‘ Sheeted Ghost,’ and of Oliver Dane, by whom 
the deposites were removed from the banks, without letting them 
know in time to take in sail, or throw overboard some of the heavy 
stocks; and when the whirlwind took them aback they went down 
all sails standing; and there they were, escaped with their lives 
and wives, and that was all.’ 

‘ Was there ever such a sad and summary method of accounting 
for six millions of the best bills and stocks of the country ! 

‘Dinner was announced, and I thought if I had lost all my mo- 
ney I had better not let my appetite go with it; and so I said no 
more about money matters, and you would have never guessed that 
we were all ruined men and women, or that the young ladies had 
shared in the common disasters of their families. Our conversa- 
tion as usual was buoyant and spirited; weddings and balls, and 
operas and diamonds, all shone and sparkled in unison with the rich 
wines we drank like water; and I thought really, from the exces- 
sive gayety of the young ladies in particular, that being ruined was 
one of the most amusing and delightful things in the world; and 
though I endeavored to take the same cheerful view of matters, 
yet whenever the recollection of my good bills and stocks would 
recur, it did not seem possible I could think of being ruined with 
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the same complacency with which it was regarded by these giddy 
daughters of my friends. 

‘The next day they said they would be prepared to render me 
an account of their stewardship; and one of them candidly con- 
fessed it was indeed ‘a most beggarly account of an empty exche- 
quer, but it should be as honest as daylight ;’ and with this assurance 
I took my leave. 

‘About twelve o’clock they came with their papers all nicely 
folded and labelled, with large abstracts beautifully prepared, and 
ruled with the utmost of clerical skill and beauty. What could I 
expect more? I had witnessed during my career in Change-Alley 
many very decided explosions, and [ had looked on with calmness, 
and sometimes with pleasure, as after some deep plotting and coun- 
ter-plotting I had witnessed the sport ‘ of seeing the engineer hoisted 
with his own petard ;’ but now that I found myself in the air, mak- 
ing the same species of gyrations, I did not find the fun so exceed- 
ingly attractive as it had*appeared to me when but a looker-on at 
the misfortunes of others. Dean Swift tells us ‘he never knew a 
man who could not bear the misfortunes of other people with 
Christian resignation ;’ but to bear our own is a stern task of 
soul. 

‘I will not detain you with all these and other thoughts which 
rose in my mind as I saw in the abstracts of assets, ready to be 
turned over to me in full discharge of all my claims, certificates of 
state stock purchased at an advance of from ten to twenty-five per 
cent., now merely nominal at ten and fifteen dollars the share ; 
shares of stocks in rail-roads, for which not a rail had as yet been 
laid down; in canals not yet dug; a variety of stocks, the merest 
creations of fancy and fraud; heavy loans on coal lands; swamps 
lying around and about Babylon; cities of the west, drawn on 
beautifully-colored maps, showing where the public buildings and 
squares were to be, but the sites of which remained to be cleared 
of their primeval forests; pine lands in Eastern townships, which 
they told me had proved to be a congregation of swamps and 
stones—such were the results of their management, all of which 
they said would have been in good credit but for the removal of 
the deposits. That I had some reason to complain of the removal 
of the deposits they all conceded, but comforted me by saying that 
every body was ruined; not a good house left—all gone to the 


devil! I had good reason to guess that this last statement was not. 


true, though I thought it not unlikely it might become so. 

To make an end of my long story, | was swallowed up by my peli- 
can friends ; and though a fish of somewhat larger size than usual, 
they had found no difficulty in making me go down, leaving as the un- 
digested tail these miserable certificates of stock, the remnant of all 
my monies placed in their custody. To me these stocks were utterly 
worthless, and I at once made them an offer to draw drafts on them 
at a long date, payable with interest, which they cheerfully accepted ; 
and here they are,’ said the Gentleman in Black, with a sneering 
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smile of satisfaction, as he pulled out of his pocket a bundle of 
papers, carefully done up and labelled. 

‘And are you not fearful of their defrauding you by taking the 
benefit of some general act of bankruptcy ?’ inquired Mrs. Smith, 
in tones of tender sympathy for the misfortunes of her guest. 

‘Oh no, my dear Madam,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, in a 
tone of the utmost confidence; ‘they will doubtless avail themselves 
of all manner of ‘ stay-laws,’ but they must come to it at dast ; these 
stay-laws will soon be exhausted, and if payment be not then made, 
I have a summary process, known in law as the writ ‘ ca-sa,’ which 
empowers me ¢o take the body ; and you may rely upon it, my dear 
Madam, there’s no dodging! They will find no Portia who can, 
by a quibble of the law, save them from their bonds—the money or 
the body! As there are no Zaccueus’s among them, that they 
naee will repay ; so I have booked their bodies as my own years 
ago !’ 


STANZAS: T HE REPFURN. 


BY J. HONEYWELL. 


Lone weary years have flown since last 
I stood where I now musing stand ; 

And, lost amid the teeming Past, 
Thought over-peoples Memory’s land. 


In Life’s warm morning, when the boy 
Knew not of manhood’s darker night, 

At this same portal, youth and joy 
Blessed me with vigils of delight. 


But now the scene with change is fraught ; 
The house I dwelt in I mistook, 

As, gazing long, I vajnly sought 
For its old, quaint, familiar look. 


The very room where midnight’s chimes 
Once sent me tired from book to bed ; 

The room that heard my boyhood’s rhymes, 
When angel light seemed round me shed ; 


Now reeks with fumes of smoke and wine, 
And echoes to the sound of trade, 
While many a gay and glittering sign 
Is on the dingy walls displayed. 


The street, too, lacks its ancient air, 
Its undisturbed and quiet modd, 

And has become a thoroughfare, 
Thronged with the jostling multitude. 
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The old stone church across the street 
Stands where it stood in other days ; 

But ah! my eyes sad changes meet, 
As on its time-worn front I gaze. 


Still on its spire the moonlight falls, 
And the old clock-face shines as fair, 
But from its desecrated walls 
Ascends no more the voice of prayer. 


And manly hearts are in the mould, 
That once these sacred precincts prized ; 
Men whose degenerate sons have sold 
The shrine at which they were baptized. 


Your fathers’ graves, ye cold of heart ! 
Are trodden on by heedless men ; 

And ye have made a public mart 
Of what was Gop’s own temple then. 


Thought, lingering, clings to other days, 
Borne back on waking Memory’s wing, 
While gently falls upon my heart 
The dew of life’s remembered spring. 


The labors of the day are o’er, 
The cares of business, and its din, 
And sweetly through the windows pour 
The silver streams of moonlight in. 


‘Through leaves all tremulous with bliss 
The night-wind like a lover steals, 
And its low, soft, and hallowed kiss 
A welcome presence there reveals. 


My soul with thought’s excess is faint, 
My gaze is on yon starry crowds, 

Where the pale moon, like some fair saint, 
Veils half her charms behind the clouds. 


This silent hour—its influence sinks 
With power resistless on my soul, 

And the hushed present backward shrinks, 
In its majestic, calm control. 


My vision dims, as wanes the night, 

The blessed night that brought my dream, 
And as I gaze, the holy light 

Falls in a faint and fainter gleam. 


Like as the moon is shut between 
The folds of yon swift-rolling cloud, 
So ’twixt me and that fancied scene 
The unwelcome Real lifts its shroud. 


My heart responds to spoken words, 
As its quick pulses come and go, 

And answers with vibrating chords, 
‘Change waits on all things here below !” 
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SPRINGTIME AT IDLEBERG. 
‘For lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time 


of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard ia the land.’ 


In all the labyrinth of Nature’s mysteries, there is no wonder so 
great to the untutored mind as the periodical advent of springtime. 
It is by easy and natural gradations, illustrated as they are by man’s 
changing destiny on earth, that we trace from the opening bud the 
full-blown flower, the ripened harvest, the fall of the leaf, and the 
dreary desolation of winter; but there is no analogy in man’s visi- 
ble history for the return of that genial season which springs from 
the very bosom of decay, and restores to us all the pomp and 
beauty of springtime. It is only by penetrating within the un- 
known and invisible — by lifting the veil which obscures the future 
from our vision, and realizing the freshness of a spiritual existence 
beyond the grave, that we can find the similitude we seek. 

One of the poets in a picture of Eden takes occasion to conjec- 
ture the emotions with which the father and mother of our race 
witnessed the first storm that passed over the garden. How eagerly 
they watched the first, dim shadowy cloud as it floated along like a 
spirit of light, upheld by the breath of Omnipotence! How their 
admiration was changed to wonder and alarm as the fair cloud- 
spirit grew darker and darker, until the heavens were black and 
terrible! How the dear mother of us all leaned with tremulous 
anxiety on her protector, while amid the wildness of the storm 
paradise itself seemed dark and gloomy; and how eagerly at 
length they watched the first gleam of the blue sky, until the clouds 
were gone, and Nature, from the genial rain, shone brighter than 
before, and the terrors of the tempest were forgotten ! 

Something like these we may imagine would be the emotions of 
the ardent boy who should for the first time witness the succession 
of the seasons. Each dropping. petal, each falling leaf, each wintry 
blast would suggest the melancholy thought that Nature had ex- 
hausted her resources, and must hereafter accommodate herself to 
frost and snow and storm-clouds, and thermometers below zero. 
But at once, as by magic, he beholds a serener blue in the sky, and 
a breath of warm air sends quick pulsations to his heart. Then as 
he roams over some cultivated wild, by streams whose mossy banks 
seem like old and long-lost friends, a violet, the first of springtime, 
peeps out by the waterfall, and gives pleasant assurance that the 
seasons have renewed their harmonious career, to pause not until 
their destiny shall be accomplished. 

I saw the beautiful spring first in the sky. A deeper blue in 
Heaven ; light floating clouds, bearing rich treasures for the fam- 
ished earth; bright-winged birds, fresh from their native south ; 
these were the harbingers of her coming. Clothed with light vest- 
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ments, crowned with a garland of enaly flowers, and radiant with 
the hues of health, the fairy-footed goddess leaped like Minerva 
full-armed from the helmet of Eternal Wisdom, and standing on 
the mountain-top, sent forth her fabulous retinue over the earth, 
until every hill and valley and stream owned its appropriate di- 
vinity. 

How truly at such a season do we appreciate the sentiment that 
there are some things—as trees and flowers and birds and running 
brooks—that remind us of a better and brighter world than this, 
and seem indeed like captives, stolen and prisoned here from the 
happier land of their birth! How desolate would earth appear if 
no verdure bloomed along its barren heaths—if no voices of Na- 
ture were heard resounding through its silent forests! How many 
charms are thrown around the names of home and country by these 
eloquent though often unobserved companions! The flowers that 
spring So abundantly i in our path- way are not needed in the utilita- 
rian economy of nature ; and yet if these were wanting we should 
miss many a lesson of humility and gratitude. Gentle reader, love 
the flowers! Wear them near thy heart, and bind them around 
thy brow; train them about thy lattice, that the way-side traveller 
may breathe their fragrance and bless thee for the gift. Plant them 
near thy homestead, however humble, and as they uplift their tiny 
cups to drink the morning dew, or glow and brighten in the summer 
sunshine, let them teach thee a lesson of gratitude to Him who nur- 
tures thee and the flowers. 

There are few metaphors in any language more beautiful than 
that employed by the poet to illustrate the awakening life of a 
clouded heart, at the first presence of a kindred spirit : 

‘Txou mad’st me happy with thine eyes, 
And gentle feelings, long forgot, 
Looked up and oped their eyes, 


Like violets when they see a spot 
Of summer in the skies.’ 


And not to violets alone is the dawn of summer a talisman where- 
with to unlock the hidden treasures of the heart. The denizen of 
crowded streets, whose barren stones know no change of season, 
suddenly hies to the forest, whose boughs are beginning to rejoice 
in their robes of budding green. Go too, thou mistress of that 
torpid canary, that with cracked voice and moulting feathers is but 
a lean apology for a bird, and when thy heart shall be filled with 
the melody that is singing from every tree-top, return and set the 
prisoner free! And thou of ‘sweet seventeen,’ away to the fields 
yet moist with dew, and gather flowers to match thine own fresh- 
ness and purity! And thou, fond watcher by the bed-side of her 
whose gentle spirit shall soon claim kindred with its native skies ; 
throw open that lattice, and as she breathes the fresh air and sees 
the green fields she loved long ago, she will sink to rest with a heart 
full of gratitude that she has been permitted to die in springtime ! 

And yet, with all its present delights, how have the prismatic co- 
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airs, its balmy sunshine, its bright and dewy flowers! How often, 
at such a season, steal over the heart the memories of boyhood and 
vain longings for its return! To know no thought of the morrow ; 
to remember nought of the past, save that we were blessed; to 
roam barefoot the world over—the little world that bounded our 
daily rambles; to have no dream of fame, no goading of ambition, 
no visions but of angel-wings overshadowing us; to know no light 
of love but the fond eyes that watched our infancy ; to chase gay 
butterflies with footsteps as light and fleeting as our hopes, with no 
thought that such was the weary race of many an older leg than 
ours; to make our beds in green fields and amid the new-mown 
hay ; to lie down when weary of our vain pursuits, to be lulled by 
‘bird and bee and flowing water ;’ to be the same glad, thoughtless 
creature all the day long and every day, let the world wag as it 
might—these are the pictures of boyhood which the presence of 
spring-time recalls. 

And yet there is much of sadness mingled with all these remi- 
niscences of pleasure. There are memories of bubbles that burst 
when their rainbow hues were brightest; of flowers that withered 
when we most enjoyed their fragrance; of cares that came too 
soon to mingle with the cup of boyhood’s happiness; of hearts 
that once beat in unison with ours, whose pulsations have ceased ; 
of graves whose turf is gay with the verdure of many a spring- 
time. And thus shall the cup of life be mingled forever! 

Spring-time at Idleberg! No longer wrapped in wintry habili- 
ments, but clothed in the freshest garb of spring, with her pleasant 
streams, her well-tilled gardens, her rural streets, her Sabbath bells, 
she seems the fairest of all villages. 

First of all there is ‘ Afton,’ flowing .on as merrily as of yore. It 
will be the scene of our first ramble on this glorious morning of 
springtime. ‘Though I have long since become a more ambitious 
angler than for the minnows that gleam through its transparent 
depths, its quiet borders are still a favorite resort tome. Morning, 
noon and night it is ever the same, reflecting from its placid bosom 
the glory, the azure, or the storm-clouds of the sky. When the 
broad shadows are lying athwart the landscape it is pleasant to re- 
cline at ease along its margin, half hidden by the tall grass beneath 
and the world of forest-leaves above. Now and then a squirrel 
barks saucily overhead; now flights of wild-fowl scud along the 
margin of the stream; and not unfrequently a solitary crane stalks 
proudly through its depths, to survey the reflection of his fair pro- 
portions. 

Our ‘ Afton’ hath its legends also. Far down the stream a little 
bubbling brook empties therein, and a narrow unfrequented path 
alongside will lead us into the valley where it has its source. That 
fountain with the rude stone house, now almost a ruin, built about 
it, supplies the family at ‘ Dovedale’ with the purest water that ever 
gushed from mother Earth’s prolific bosom. Hard-by is the cottage 
we seek. 


It is, as you perceive, simple and neat, yet quaint and old-fash- 
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ioned in the extreme. There are few signs of animation about the 
place ; if there be any children, they must be gone to school. A 
solitary brindle-cow is chewing the cud in the shade of that tall 
poplar. Troops of meddlesome pigs are prying about, with their 
snouts deep buriéd in the turf, and a large flock of geese are wading 
the ‘ branch,’ fanning the air with their swan-like wings, and hissing 
contemptuously at the intrusive grunters. 

The dwelling is nearly hidden beneath the foliage of overhanging 
tree-tops, and yet you can perceive how neatly it is white-washed, 
and how gracefully the creeper is trailed over the front-door. A 
few clustered rose-bushes, chiefly of the cabbage variety, dot the 
yard, which is enclosed by a paling of dazzling whiteness. It is 
altogether a spot which with some slight cultivation might be con- 
verted into a beautiful retreat ; but its appearance evinces an effort 
to maintain about it the aspect of antiquity, as if its old proprietor 
had died long ago and left a solemn injunction with his heirs never 
to touch shrub or timber about the old homestead, until it should 
rot where it stood. And yet, with all its old and forsaken look, you 
could not easily find a home better suited in any respect to the 
tastes of its present occupant ; a maiden lady, whose presence adds 
a becoming zest to the antiquity of the place. 

There were originally five Misses C ’s, the elder and younger 
of whom were respectively Miss Betsey and Miss Sally. In early 
life they were all left in joint-tenancy of the estate, and secluded 
as they were from the busy world about them, their deep affection 
gradually strengthened into feelings of entire mutual dependence. 
The most beautiful harmony was observed in their domestic econo- 
my. ‘To one was conceded the general control of the little estate ; 
another had charge of the dairy; another of the garden. So that 
each separate interest was well protected by means of this division 
of labor. The garden, with its many choice vegetables and flowers, 
was the neatest and prettiest in the neighborhood ; their fields were 
always the first to whiten with the harvest; and it was a pleasant 
sight to see their sleek flocks and herds basking on the hill-side or 
browsing on the plain. 

Although so blessed in each other and their pleasant home, the 
sisters at Dovedale soon learned that the chief happiness of life 
consists, not in a selfish appropriation of the good _ of Provi- 
dence, but in the felicity of doing good to others. Their dwelling 
was always open to the claims of charity or hospitality. The poor 
never passed by without receiving some substantial gift and a bless- 
ing to enhance its value. The young people of the village were 
always welcome to hold their pic-nics in the shade of their vener- 
able trees. There were no strawberries-and-cream 80 sweet as 
those at Dovedale ; and very often, years ago, the old dwelling now 
so silent and deserted has rung with the merry shouts of those who 
shared its hospitality, while the sisters watched their sports with 
demure satisfaction, nor ever sighed to be young again. 

Very soon each revolving year began to impair the virgin charms 
of the sisters at Dovedale. They were growing old, though in the 
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freshness of their hearts they knew it not. After a while, the neat 
muslin cap and silver-rimmed spectacles, worn unblushingly at 
home and abroad, betrayed the story that the frost was beginning 
to mingle with their raven ringlets, and age was coming on apace. 
And yet, though endowed with every noble quality of heart and 
mind, they never married ; though Miss Sally once made a narrow 
escape—lI will tell you how. ‘They say she was forty then—but 
it matters not. 

Every body at Idleberg knows good Dr. F , and always did. 
Every body had good reason to know him, for he was every body’s 
physician, from the cradle to the grave. His appearance was any 
thing but prepossessing, his eyes being dreadfully crossed and his 
form any thing but erect; but then he had a heart so full of sun- 
shine and affection for the whole world, that every body loved him. 
He was incessantly on the move with his bob-tailed pony along 
the streets of the village or some of the highways or lanes there- 
about. There must have been quite as much virtue in his personal 
appearance to his patients as in his drugs ; for the only prescription 
he was ever known to administer, whether for a tooth-ache or a 
bilious fever, was the emphatic sentence, ‘ Give him jalap and bleed 
him!’ So successful and incessant however were his professional 
occupations, that he never had leisure for any such thing as falling 
in love, much less marrying; and thus he lived on to the full term 
of three score years of single blessedness, which evinced a self- 
sacrificing spirit quite in keeping with his whole nature ; and every 
body always said that if ever any human being laid up treasures in 
heaven by means of charities done on earth, that man was good 
Dr. F : 

He was of course the family physician at Dovedale, though fresh 
air and cheerful labor brought such health to the sisters that they 
seldom had need either for the jalap or the lancet. It happened 
however that Miss Sally at length stood in especial need of his pro- 
fessional services. There was a poor widow living in a cottage just 
over the hill, who had been left with many helpless children in a 
destitute condition, and very often shared the generous charities of 
the sisters at Dovedale. It was on Miss Sally’s return on a cold 
winter evening from the home of the widow, where she had gone 
on an errand of kindness, that she contracted the illness which 
called the doctor so frequently to Dovedale. 

The illness became more serious than had been anticipated. The 
sisters trembled for the fate of their favorite, and felt their first ap- 
prehensions of that long and last separation which sooner or later 
awaited them. The doctor was most assiduous in his attentions. 
He came early and remained late about the bed-side. His skill at 
last mastered the disease; and it was there, while observing the 
anxious and unwearying solicitude of the elder sisters, and the calm 
resignation of the invalid, that his heart was first touched —though 
his reason had often been—with a just appreciation of ‘ woman’s 
priceless worth.’ 


By and by the patient grew convalescent, and her first walk out of 
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doors were directed to the garden at Dovedale, her own peculiar 
department in the economy of the farm. Here, in the tender care 
of her flowers, she soon became alive to the cheerful aspect of na- 
ture and all the warm impulses of the heart. It was observed that 
the doctor did not cease his visits to Dovedale upon the restoration 
of his fair patient, and for the first time in all his life complaints 
began to be made of his want of attention to some of the many 
claims upon his time and skill. Meantime he improved wonderfully 
in his exterior ; donned a new wig, and exchanged his favorite pony 
for a charger of higher mettle and more gallant bearing. Why did 
he and Miss Sally walk so often together in the garden, as though 
he were none too old to undertake to study the philosophy of plants ? 
Why in his absence did she fill the flower-pots in the parlor with 
such choice bouquets ? Why did she read so assiduously that stray 
volume of poems, unburied from the dust in his little library ; and 
why tune again the chords of that heir-loom guitar, that had so long 
lain voiceless and neglected? Was it true of these old hearts that 
like dry and withered boughs they were consumed more rapidly 
than they would have been even in their younger and tenderer days ? 
So it was that the good Doctor, for the first time in all his life, took 
leisure to reflect that in his declining years he should need a help- 
mate; and so he dwelt upon the charms of Dovedale and the pure 
devotion of the sisters, and especially upon the many estimable 
qualities of Miss Sally, until he could but ‘ propose.’ 

The proposal, so startling, and yet not altogether unexpected, was 
received in trembling silence. After due hesitation she replied : 
‘She had the highest regard for the good doctor; she did not 
know’ — bless her dear heart! — ‘ but that she loved him ; but she 
could not decide so important a question without the judgment of 
her sisters, and would abide their decision.’ 

It would be difficult to portray the feelings of the elder sisters on 
receiving the timid announcement, some days thereafter, from the 
lips of their youngest and best-beloved. There were surely more 
tears shed at Dovedale than for many a day previous. They felt 
deeply their obligations to the suitor for his personal and professional 
kindness ; but Sally was their favorite; their idol. What would 
become of Dovedale without her ? They could not possibly spare 
her; and after a painful struggle, Miss Betsey announced their 
unanimous decision : ‘ After all, Sally, I think we had best not get 
married. Weare all living very quietly and happily together ;_per- 
haps it is best not to break our little circle. And just think, my 
child, of marrying a man /  Let’s not get married, Sally ; let’s not 
get married !’ 

She who was most deeply interested in this decision received it 
without a murmur. Submission to the will of her sisters had be- 
come a religious duty with her; and this feeling gave her a seeming 
composure. When upon the appointed day her suitor returned to 
learn his fate, she received him alone. He heard her decision with 
entire submission ; though even then she seemed almost to relent. 
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She caieeaal from him a promise, however, that he would continue to 
visit Dovedale, as though nothing unpleasant had occurred. 

I have heard that the separation of these old lovers on that day 
was truly affecting. That grasp of the hand was almost too affec- 
tionate for mere civility; and as he passed through the door-way 
and across the front-yard, her eyes followed him eagerly until he 
had disappeared, and she then sank exhausted to her chair. Why 
did she languish for years from that day? Why did she grow weary 
of those household duties that had once given her such pleasure ? 
Why did the grey hairs mingle so rapidly with the dark-brown, and 
her steps tremble on the threshold until they ceased to move about 
the cottage and her voice was heard no more? They said it was 
from a winter’s cold; but some imagined the cause lay deeper, and 
remembered that there are such things as broken hearts. 

Since then sad changes have come over Dovedale. Of all the five 
sisters, the eldest alone remains; and she often wonders why she 
was left. She has faith that she will know, some day. In the ex- 
citement of his professional duties, the worthy doctor soon forgot his 
first and only disappointment ; and has religiously observed his pro- 
mise to Miss Sally by continuing his visits hither from that day. 
There is an old adage about talking of Old Nicx., which we need 
not repeat; but there he comes — I mean the doctor — descending 
the road on his favorite pony, to pay his daily visit to Dovedale ; 
so we will leave it, with a blessing on its delightful retreats, and the 
hope that it may be long before the pleasant intercourse of the good 
old man and the last of the five sisters shall be interrupted. 

Loitering on our way, reader, through green lanes and pleasant 
fields, and in the light of this glorious : sunset, we reach the village 
church-yard, that bright, gay, tranquil home of the dead. It is 
brighter, yet sadder than aught we have seen to-day; with its tall 
grass, its waving ever-greens ‘and its melancholy willows. It should 
never be an unwelcome task for the living to steal at times from the 
busy distractions of life, and draw lessons “of wisdom from the voice- 
less eloquence of those who have gone before. There are no terrors 
for the well-regulated mind in the calm seclusion of such a spot. 
There is no fear of unwelcome visitants, wrapped in the ghastly 
livery of the grave. There are some bright and early flowers; the 
shades of welcome trees; the rustling of the evening wind; and 
these are all. Yet as we read inscription after inscription, how do 
these familiar names grow and expand into the forms of humanity, 
clothed not in the cerements of the grave but in the identical gar- 
ments they wore when last we grasped their living hands; until we 
have gathered about us a cheerful little community of the reiiwa- 
kened dead ; the virgin charms we loved to contemplate ; the school- 
mates who passed away from our side ; the venerable forms of those 
who led the way in paths of virtue, and bade us follow them forever ; 
each character addressing us in its well-remembered tones, and re- 
acting its allotted part in the drama of life. Such is the spell that 
Fancy, incited by such a scene, throws around the heart, until sud- 
denly some sound of life recalls us to the reality; form after form 
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disappears from our side ; the graven tablets resume their appropri- 
ate places, and we are left alone with the dead. 

This winding path will conduct us to a monument whose simple 
inscription has often been read by the stranger. Gentle reader, this 
is Mary’s grave, and the rudest villager can tell you how fair and 
gentle she was; how dear to all who ever knew her; and how her 
place in our hearts has never been filled. 

It was through years of playful girlhood and riper youth that I 
knew her well. For years our walks and rides and pastimes were 
often the same; and I watched with eager interest the opening of 
the bud, as day after day increased its loveliness, until it burst into 
the full-blown flower of dawning womanhood. 1 know how pure 
and elevating is the charm of such an association, and that there are 
friendships in the world which ennoble the heart with lessons of 
purity that passion could never have taught. 

There was one sympathy which more than all else bound up the 
cords of our friendship, and that was a passionate love for music. 
She was the centre of a little village coterie of amateurs, and her 
piano seemed her throne, for there alone in the rich, soul-stirring 
harmonies of the instrument ; now raving with the thunders of pas- 
sion, and now subdued to the softest cadences of sentiment; she 
found expression for the pure and generous impulses of her heart. 
The effect was still more imposing when her music became the ve- 
hicle of sentiments of devotion; and when, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
she presided at the organ of the village church, as its solemn breath- 
ing rolled through the aisles of the sanctuary, it would not have 
been difficult to imagine that a spirit of light had come down to 
worship Gop in one of the humblest of his earthly temples. 

I need not tell the reader how tenderly she loved, or how ardently 
her affection was returned by the objects of her choice. I had long 
known and esteemed him, and was glad in the prospect of their 
mutual happiness when riper years should have strengthened their 
attachment and formed them more entirely for each other. When 
an inexorable necessity called him far away from her side, it was to 
me a pleasure, unmingled with any alloy, to bear to her those ten- 
der missives which a confiding prudence had entrusted to me; to 
speak as they deserved of his many virtues, and to point her to the 
day when I trusted the fondest dreams of her youthful fancy would 
be realized. Was any thing wanting that could have enhanced the 
pleasures of a friendship so refined, a confidence so entire ? 

That parting, though they dreamed not of it then, was their last 
on earth. If I have omitted to say it, the reader has doubtless 
already imagined that her beauty was of that delicate order which 
so often marks the victim of premature decline. Already in the hey- 
day of her youth, we sometimes saw fearful symptoms in her thought- 
ful brow, her languid melancholy gait. Still when in the gay circle 
of her friends it was often difficult to detect in her joyful demeanor 
any apprehensions of her early doom. Grave professors of the 
healing art delivered the usual prescriptions of gay company and 
cheerful exercise ; ; but society brought no permanent relief to her 
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malady, and the healthful air imparted no hoon to her pale and 
wasting cheek. During all this time her piano was her chief society 
and solace. In moments of despondency it revived her drooping 
spirits, and reminded her, perhaps sadly, of other and happier days. 
Autumn succeeded summer, and while the dreary winds were howl- 
ing abroad, we learned that her gentle frame was fast fading 
away. 

Ona day, never to be forgotten, in the midst of the gloomy winter, 
the writer was unexpectedly summoned to her dwelling. I found 
the mother alone and in tears; and in a voice that trembled with 
grief and anxiety, she communicated Mary’s last request. There 
was a plain gold ring, which she had long worn as the seal of her 
affection for her distant lover; and despairing of her recovery, she 
desired to have it returned ; and tothe writer was deputed the deli- 

cate mission. I was glad that the tenderness of our old friendship 
was not forgotten by her even in her dark and cheerless sick-cham- 
ber, and had the message come from above, I could not have exe- 
cuted it more promptly. She had not losta tithe of her old regard 
for him, but of what value were all earthly affections to her who had 
given her heart to Heaven ? 

In the midst of this affecting interview with the mother, I observed 
that the door which led to Mary’s chamber was slightly open. It 
was with feelings of mingled pain and pleasure that I soon heard 
issuing thence the faint tones of the piano. Another and another 
harmony of exquisite beauty, and at once I recognized the familiar 
touch of the player. A thousand recollections of the forgotten past 
came over me as the soft symphonies of that favorite air swelled into 
the apartment. I could but think of the days and hours that could 
never return; of the cheerful light that had fled from her eyes for- 
ever; of the _— cheek, and the trembling voice, and the gentle 
heart, beating, oh! how feebly and fitfully ! “A moment more, and 
with exhausted strength she rose fom the instrument, and all was 
silent. It was, indeed, the ‘ Last Lay of the Minstrel.’ 

And this is her grave. We buried her here in spring-time, years 
ago, and ever since that day there has been another angel in Heaven. 
It would have been beautiful if the flowers she loved so well on 
earth could have blossomed from above the uncovered turf. A sin- 
gle rose-tree, planted by a mother’s hand, grows near; and that is 
the fittest emblem for the radiant beauty and premature decay of 
her who sleeps beneath. 

Patient reader, we have passed an hour — not a sad one, alto- 
gether, [ trust — within the precincts of the church-yard at Idleberg. 
The moon has risen mean time, and is shedding her mellow radiance 
upon the scene of our communings; and while those graven tablets 
brighten in her beams, and the leaves quiver overhead in the rustling 
wind, and the flowers close their petals for the night, we will part 
with the sweet influences of the scene and the hour resting on our 
hearts, and with a cheerful hope that we may meet again in spring- 
time. 

Philadelphia, June, 1346. 











Willie’s Grave. 
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No costly monument is reared above the humble spot 
Where Wie sleeps more tranquilly than erewhile in his cot, 

But on a small and snow-white stone the stranger reads his name, 
And feels how far the spell of Love exceeds the power of Fame. 


He may have stood where sculptured piles proclaim the mighty dead, 
He may have gazed with wondering eye on royalty’s last bed ; 

But all the mausoleums of earth would move his spirit less 

Than that small tablet, raised by Love, to tell its hopelessness ! 


Its hopelessness! nay, Love and Hope can ne’er divided be, 
Twin-born of Heaven, they shall endure to all eternity: 

And when our hearts surrender up some idol that they love, 
They bleed in anguish until Hope leads them to look above. 






That lowly grave where Wi.ie sleeps beneath the summer sod 
Speaks to my heart in solemn tones, as ’t were the voice of Gop ; 
It speaks to me, while mournfully I stand anear and weep, 

To think how never more on earth he’ll waken from his sleep. 






And thus it seemeth to my heart most tenderly to say: ; 
‘ Though I have hidden from thine eyes their light of life away, We 
Though buried in my bosom deep thy treasure must remain, 

Yet should thy tears give place to smiles, and joy succeed to pain. 


‘ For in the world, where thou dost dwell, full many snares are laid, 
By which the ardent soul of youth to Error is betrayed ; 

And many a cup of bitterness to human lips is pressed, 

The poison-draughts of Sin, that leave dark sorrows in the breast. 






‘ These are the lot of human life, from these thy child is free ; 
He died among the thornless flowers of guileless infancy : 

He might have lived to drain the cup of Evil to its lees, 

And plant thy bosom with those pangs whieh Death alone can ease. 






‘ He died in his first loveliness, as flowers do sometimes die, 
Broke from their parent stem while yet their leaves half-folded lio : ii 
Thou grievest that the buds so fair were nipt before their bloom, a 
Unmindful that a wasting blight might be their later doom. 


‘ He passed away from thy glad eye, a vision of delight, 

He might have lived to cloud thy soul with shadows dark as night ; 
His memory to thy heart will now a joy perpetual be — 

It might have been in after time a lasting misery ! 


‘ Oh, he is blesséd, he is pure ; an angel in the skies ; 

Look up, look up, and ardent Faith shall see him with her eyes ; 
His precious dust alone is left within my close embrace, | 
His spirit shines in glory now, before its Maxer’s face.’ ‘a 


O! quiet Grave! thy blessed words have soothed my aching heart ; ; 
I'll freely leave to thine embrace my darling’s mortal part : : ; 
And daily pray that when my dust to thy cold arms is given, ie 
My spirit may soar up and join my angel-child in Heaven! a 
Athens, Georgia, 1846. Witttam C. Ricmagps. 
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Adventures of a Yankee-Doodle. [ August, 


ADVENTURES OF A YANKEE-DOODLE. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


Ir wanted an hour to the time of the ‘ lectur,’ and the evening 
being pleasantly cool, the Doctor stood looking over the garden rails 
when one of the ‘seven wise men’ of the village passed by. ‘I 
hear,’ said he, introducing himself without ceremony, ‘that you are 
to enlighten this neighborhood on the subjeck of animal magnetism 
to-night.’ 

‘I be,’ quoth the Doctor, spitting; ‘see advertisement.’ 

‘Well, in that case let me advise you to step over to the reading- 
room beforehand. There ’s something complimentary about you in 
the ‘ Flag of the Union,’ published at Slickopolis.’ 

‘I thank you kindly,’ said the lecturer ; ‘ there Il be time to look 
at it before early candle-lightin’. A sound press and religiont goes 
hand inhand. Is your name Horner ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Makes no difference. You’rea squire, aint you ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I see you on a load of hay day before yesterday. I thought you 
looked like a squire — kind-of. How’s the cause of justice ad- 
vancin’? Look-a-here, I want you should come early to-night, and 
tell all the public to come early, that they may all get a good seat. 
But what zs your name ? 

‘What say ?” 

‘What’s your name, my Christian friend ? 

‘Name? oh—ah! Adjutant-General Hanes.’ 

‘Hanes? Hanes? Appears te me there was a man by that 
name hung in the revolutionary war.’ 

‘Die easy ?” 

‘Why?—why? Any relation o’ yourn ? 

* Doctor : 

‘ Squar’ 

‘My worthy Doctor, I will come early. Good night — good 
night. Don’t forget the ‘Flag of the Union.’ ’ 

‘I wont,’ said Dobbs, turning on his heel, and hastening over to the 
bar-room, which contained newspapers. ‘That puff goes into my 
port-folio. I’ll request the secretary of the meeting to read it out 
loud. The Flag of the Union! The Flag of the Union!’ 

The Doctor was intensely curious to know what the Slickopolis 
paper had been saying about him. How eagerly in fact do we all 
spread our sails to catch the slightest breath of approbation! He 
would give twenty-five cents to get hold of that paper without an 
instant’s delay. The chance seemed fair. Of seven or eight files 
ranged along the wall, not one was engaged. This spoke ill for the 
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cause of information at Jigtown. He ran his eye hurriedly over the 
heads: Brattleboro’, Bennington, Woodville, and-so-forth, but no 
Slickopolis. Tut! Tut! what a vexation! Torn up, no doubt. 
Just because he wanted it! Every paper there but just the one! 
So it is usually. Just then he saw an old man reading intently in a 
corner. He looked over his shoulder. That was it: 

‘Tue Fiac or our Union: Slickopolis, Friday, June 10: Ant- 
MAL MaenetisM! De-sutt of Docror Dosss!!’ 

Out of breath, the Doctor relapsed into a chair to abide his turn. 
Every second seemed minutes. The reader was at the bottom of 
_the third page, and he soon turned over to the fourth, which con- 
tained advertisements. Still his eye lingered there not without in- 
terest. This is the most delightfully suggestive part of a whole 
newspaper. The advices from the Rio Grande may thrill the soul 
for a moment, but the excitement is unhealthy, unsatisfactory, soon 
dispensed. But think of a contract for rails, fifteen thousand rails ! 
There ’s food for three minutes’ reflection; and then you wander on 
to Mr. John Smith’s advertisement whose customers are invited to 
‘give hima call.’ Fine man,John Smith! Well-to-do in the world 
now. Began business on a mere pittance, but by dint of rising 
early and retiring late, now placed out of harm’s way. ‘ The ladies 
are requested to call there before purchasing any where else.’ ‘ The 
Sons of Temperance will hold their next celebration to-morrow, 
wind and weather permitting, in the Grove. An oration may be 
expected, and root-beer and music provided gratis. A new inven- 
tion called lemon-sugar will be exhibited for the approbation of the 
audience. A mild, pleasant and agreeable article of cheap sweet- 
enin’. A. 28, tf. 9s. m.’ 

‘House to let on the edge of a small swamp; also a few acres 
gull of land. Enquire within.’ 

The Doctor pretended to be reading another paper, but his eye 
was snatching continually a stolen glance at the ‘ Flag of the Union.’ 
The reader finished the fourth page, but O! patience of Job! he 
has turned back to the first, and thinks he discovers something inte- 
resting in a sketch of ‘ charming Fanny Forrester !’ 

‘Well, if he is going to read that long article , 

The Doctor’s Ses began to assume an expression ayer | dia- 
bolical. He scrutinized his adversary’s countenance. Ugh! said 
he, what an ugly nose! Red as fire! Better go and sign the pledge ! 
That willdo him more good than to be sittin’ here monopolizing a 
newspaper. The old cus!’ 

A twinge of pain shot over the face of the incumbent, which cor- 
rugated his countenance into twenty a but it relapsed again 
into an expression of delightful calm, and he went on reading. ‘I 
wish it was an attackt of the cholic,’ saidthe Doctor. ‘ No danger. 
Old red-noses live for ever. Oh! Great guns! what a flap of the 
ear he’s got! Chalky-lookin’ forehead! LErysipelas has swept 
over his constitution. If it kills him, who’ll cry? Nobody.’ 

It is impossible to describe the satisfaction which this subject of 
internal obloquy seemed to take in his newspaper. He made seve- 
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ral movements, but they were only for readjustment. At last he put 
itdown. The Doctor approached, his eyes speaking volumes. 

‘Not yet,’ said the reader, quietly wiping his spectacles, and 
coughing as he spoke: ‘I-hi-hi-hi! I been looking over the 
Haunted Ho-house! Something like it occurred many years 
a-(a—cho !) a-go!’ 

‘Take a se-gar?’ said Dobbs. 

‘No, thank you; I don’t smoke, but I drink.’ 

‘So I thought. I don’t drink, but I smoke.’ 

‘Well, you smoke. I’ll read. Reading wont interrupt your 
smoking.’ , 

‘In course not ; smoking wont interrupt your reading,’ said Dobbs, 
rolling out the most prodigious clouds of smoke. The tobacco was 
execrable, and in a few seconds assafcetida was pine-apple to the 
atmosphere of the room. 

‘My patriarchal friend!’ proceeded the Doctor, ‘ Reverend and 
dear Sir, would you obleege me with that ’ere paper only one 
minute? I wish to see an advertisement about a pinfactory.’ 


‘ There ’s nothing of the kind here, young man. Noth-ing of the 
kind — noth-ing of the kind.’ 


‘May be not, but ; 


‘Wal, wal; we ’il look for it together. Let us see what there is: 
‘Animal magnetism! One ‘ Doctor Dobbs,’ as he calls himself, de- 
livered a lecture last evening on this humbug science. The Doctor 
is an arrant impostor, and current report states that he once graced 
the penitentiary fora misdemeanor. Let our cotemporaries look out 
for him.’ Wal, that — that Put a pin there; upon me 
so-o-ul, the very same individual!’ said thenewspaper-reader, lifting 
his eyes to a conspicuous advertisement upon the wall. 

The Doctor’s face was suffused with a transient glory which passed 
away and left it as before. 

‘ Sir,’ said he, looking up at the same placard, ‘a licentious press 
is the curse of any country. Admittance twenty-five cents. Let’s 
go and hear the individooal.’ 

‘Oh, I-I never go out at night,’ said the old gentleman. 

‘I’m glad of that,’ said the Doctor to himself; and with that they 


“ure at sunset, never to meet again on the threshold of ‘ The 
ising Sun’ Tavern. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


Srusss went to hear Dobbs. On approaching, he saw by the 
moisture on the window-panes that his new friend was doing a ‘ liv- 
ing business.’ ‘ Better than school-teaching,’ said he; ‘an ungrate- 
ful trade that. If it warn’t for the fifteen-year-old-girls that I in- 
struct, I should have left it, and don’ know but what I shall as it is. 
I’m goin’ to Mobile. There’s want of Yankee instruction in that 
neighborhood.’ 

As he entered the room, he saw the Doctor sitting on a rostrum, 
looking about, as if he were casting up figures in his mind. The 
latter was indeed gratified with the prospect of the evening ‘ job,’ 
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and making remarks to himself as each new-comer entered the door. 
Asa facetious barber, by an inverse personification, looks upon every 
customer as a fresh six-pence, so he said to himself, on the arrival of 
each Jigtonian, ‘ There comes a wooden bowl;’ and when the mayor 
and his daughters arrived, he said ‘There comes three wooden 
bowls.’ 

At last the room was full. ‘My respected countrymen!’ rising 
with much dignity. ‘How’s that?’ said he, turning to some one 
who interrupted him; ‘ ‘ requested to read this notice at commence- 
ment of lectur’? In course, 1’ Il do it— with pleasure: ‘The audi- 
ence is respectfully informed that they can be provided at the door, on 
retiring from the room, for only twelve-and-a-half-cents, with a cake of 
Jones’ Patent Chemical ———-’ _ ‘ Vestimentat Humbue!’ roared 
Dobbs, stamping the paper beneath his foot. The patentee had just 
pounced upon one of the selectmen, and was eradicating a huge 
dusty grease-spot from a short-waisted rusty-black coat. He barely 
lifted his eye a second from the operation : ‘ Humbug yourself!’ said 
he; ‘ there! — see any grease-spot now? ‘The Vestimental won’t 
take grease-spots out of reputations ; otherwise it will do every 
thing except talk; some folks can’t do nothin’ but talk. See any 
grease-spot there ?’ 

‘Since the gentleman has got his grease-spot wiped out,’ pro- 
ceeded the Doctor, grinning, ‘we will proceed on, my beloved coun- 
trymen, with what we was a-sayin’. The subjeck of Human Mag- 
netism doos seem to be one which should be classed among the 
moral weaponry of the age. Social and political statistics are and 
have been approaching their aggrandizement —their acmy, if | 
may so speak, (and I presume I may.) It has been objected to me, 
by a highly respectable citizen of this place, that our science breaks 
down the fences of religiont and lets in the flood-gates of material- 
ism. Materialism! My fellow-countrymen, I would ask what és 
materialism?’ Itis a figment. We will let this objection pass for 
the present. I trust we shall be able to show that it doos not pos- 
sess the scintilla of a foundation. It is the dream of a disordered 
stomach! (Applause.) It is in fact preju-dice. The human mind 
is so constituted that the grandest truths make their way slowly 
through the mists of preju-dice. Religiont, geography, science, and 
the use of the globes, together with the application of art, bears 
witness to the fact; and shallow Ignorance is loud in her opposi- 
tion in proportion as that ignorance is deep and abiding.’ Here the 
schoolmaster winked his eye to the seller of vestimental soap. 

‘ Now to proceed with our argument; however, I guess we will 
take that for granted; but before coming here this evening I found 
upon my table certain queries proposed by an intelligent citizen .of 
this place with reference to magnetism, which I shall get rid of be- 
fore I proceed. Now about electrical currents being the medium 
of sound. You say air is. I deny it i toto celo. ‘True, this has 
been the dogma of ages. So they used to say the sun stood still, 

when it has been proved by Euclid’s Emblems that he goes round 
the earth and stars, and for this Gamaliel was guillotined. Come, 
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vl mi ihe myself aieneed. Y ou wet your ear down to one end 
of a block of granite and scratch the other with a small pin. You 
hear it distinctly. What conveys the sound there? The oscilla- 
tions of the air? Whatin the name of goodness gracious is air a- 
doin’ into a block of granite ¢ (App/ause.) So much for that query,’ 
said the Doctor, tearing the paper into small pieces, and dropping 
them upon the floor. ‘Now to come to the next; ‘the consenta- 
neity of mind and matter.’ You wish to have your fears settled on 
that p’int. Don’t let thattrouble you one minute. I’m now coming 
to that. When I shall show you ‘what kind of matter it is, you Th 
say,no matter. (Applause.) Why, my friend, the particles of mag- 
netism is as much finer than rarified air, as the particles of air are 
than Paixham shot. A million of ’em would n’t take up the p’int 
of a cambric needle. See here. Let me be simplicit. You see 
we have a series of straty of different densities. First we have the 
solider straty and rocks deep down in the earth; higher up we have 
limestone, pumice-stone, rotten-stone and chalk; above that we 
come to sand ; above that we have water; then we have air of great 
density ; higher up we have very thin air; then we come to gasses ; 
but the subtlest, finest, most imperceptible of all particles is magnet- 
ism, of which the objection has been alleged on the score of con- 
sentaneity. If you call that matter, when its so fine, why I say, it’s 
no matter. (Immense applause.) 

‘ Hallo!’ exclaimed a spectator, ‘them ’s the very objections that 
this man said were put to him on the night when he lectured at 
Slic on , 

‘Yes, Sir,’ exclaimed the doctor, triumphantly ; ‘they were the 
same objections ; and I trust whenever they are put to me I shall 
be ready with the same answers. (Much applause.) Now we’ve 
got rid of this and cleared the way handsomely, we come to the 
subjeck-matter. I s’pose you do n’t want to hear a lot of stuff; 
we ’ll go right into the practice. App’int six of your most respect- 
able men for a committee, and let them put on their spectacles and 
see whether I play fair. Fair-play’s a jewel; so’s honesty; so’s 
teetotalism, (applause ;) so’s religiont.’ 

The doctor satdown. A committee of six skeptics was appointed, 
and there seemed to be trouble ahead. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘my clairvoyant has unexpectedly arrived. I 
see him by the door; let him step this way.’ 

A fair-haired young man, of sanguine complexion, approached, 
took his seat and had his eyes bandaged, after being put into the 
magnetic sleep by the requisite passes. 

‘ Now,’ said the doctor, standing behind his chair and holding a 
lead-pencil, ‘ what do I have in my hand ? Is it black or white ? 

‘White.’ 

‘Is it long or short ?” 

‘ Short.’ 

‘Is it used for spelling, reading, arithmetic or writing ?” 

‘ Writing.’ 

** What is it ? 
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‘A lead- ‘pencil? ( Much surprise. e.) 

The same experiment was gone through with, substituting differ- 
ent things ; spectacles, knives, and so forth, sles ays with a correct 
result. One of the committee now presented a small brick-bat. 
The doctor objected. ‘The object must be one of which the patient 
must have a clear conception, and to that end the magnetizer him- 
self must havea clear conception. Now for his part he could form 
no clear idea of a brick-bat, so as to convey it; he therefore threw 
it down in disgust, and asked whether the committee-man meant to 
insult him. A second committee-man requested to be put himself 
into communication with the patient, and then he would believe. 
The doctor stated distinctly that that was contrary to his practice ; 
that he had done so heretofore and advantage had been taken of it; 
he was therefore compelled to set it down as a fixed principle, from 
which he could never depart —no, not for an instant. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘I shall proceed to magnetize his left arm. In 
that state it is insensible and rigid. It may be cut to the bone, and 
he won’t feel it; may be laid hold of by the strongest man, and 
cannot be bent. One of the committee will please feel it.’ 

He did so, and found it stiff as a dead man’s from the eibow 
down. 

‘Can you bend it?’ says the doctor. 

‘Yes, | can,’ replied the other. 

‘You can ’t,’ said the doctor; ‘hallo! don’t break it! He’sa 
wallable youth. I made him a solemn promise that his bones 
should n’t be broke when he did n’t know nothi:’’ about it.’ 

‘ Why, you won’t consent to any thing,’ exclaimed the committee- 
man. 

: Any thing reasonable,’ replied the doctor. 

‘We’re satisfied there ’s collusion,’ exclaimed several. 

‘Collision!’ roared the magnetizer, in a towering passion ; ‘If I 
know what the word means, it’s equal to petit-larceny. I thought 
I was coming here among gentlemen. But if my motives is to be 
misconstrued, my character assailed by the eggs of contumely and 
suspicion, | will withdraw, Sir; I will not go on with the lectur’.’ 

‘Go on! go on!’ roared a hundred voices. 

‘My sympathizing friends, [ thank you for your support. I think 
I know whom I have to thank for this.’ 

‘It’s the Baptist minister,’ exclaimed the tavern-keeper, with in- 
tense hatred. 

Adjutant-General Hanes arose. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you per- 
ceive that this man is a humbug—an impostor. Nay, more than 
that, I hold in my hand the Slickopolis ‘ Flag of the Union,’ which 
lets the cat out of the bag that he has been m the penitentiary !’ 

Great confusion arose. ‘Order! order! ‘goon! go on!’ ‘let 
him alone!’ ‘ fair-play | !’ ‘gentlemen of the committee!’ ‘hustle 


him out!’ ‘hurrah!’ ‘ ride him on a rail!’ ‘sit down! sit down!’ 
‘silence !’ ‘order!’ ‘down with him!’ ‘let him speak!’ ‘ fair-play y 
‘hear him out!’ ‘go on! —go on!—go on! go on!’ 





‘I had some interesting experiments,’ said the doctor; ‘if the 
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committee will let me alone till I get through, I shall be happy to 
go on; otherwise I shall appeal to the protection of my friends 
against a colleague of skeptics formed by the Baptist minister of 
this place.’ 

‘Hustle him out!’ ‘silence!’ ‘order!’ ‘go on! go on! go on! 
go on!’ 

‘Gentlemen, this experiment shall be not one of curiosity alone, 
but for the substantial benefit of this community. If any sick man 
will come for’ard, we ’ll examine into his ailments and see what’s 
to be done for him.’ 

Applause, in the midst of which a large pale-faced man ap- 
proached, but the Jig-town doctor left the room in disgust. The 
patient sat down. He was put into communication with the clair- 
voyant. A silence ensued, during which every part of him within 
and without was scrutinized, and the oracle spoke : 

‘Doctor,’ said he, ‘ this old fellow looks fat and lazy, and he’s got 
the credit for it. But he’s more; he’s railly sick —sicker than 
what folks thinks he is. He must have had a hurt at some time or 
other. There’s a sore place about as big as a dollar over his hip 
joint.’ 

‘Was that so?’ ; 

The patient replied, ‘It was a fact; that he had also received a 
hurt there when he was young.’ 

Then, ‘his liver was out of order, and there was an obstruction 
which sometimes nearly shut off his breath.’ 

‘Was that so?’ 

‘ Yes, it was.’ 

‘Doctor, the difficulty is about here,’ said he, placing his hand 
upon the spot. ‘ Then beside this, he’s got some other complaints, 
which I should have to think about a leetle longer before I could 
tell for certain. But the main difficulty is with his breath. If he 
could get his breath put into shape he would n’t care about the 
rest.’ 

The patient avowed that his case had been described exactly. 
This gave a triumphant turn to the exhibition of the evening. Gen- 
tlemen were requested to write the name of any animal on a piece 
of paper. The doctor stood ten feet off from the patient and 
merely pointed at him with his finger: ‘ What does it look like ?” 

‘Why, it don’t look like any thing but itself. It’s got a knowin’ 
look; a sharp nose, wonderful lively eyes. They use it at whig 
meetin’s.’ 

‘What is it ?’ 

‘Why, it’s a coon.’ 

‘Gentlemen, there is written on this paper the word ‘coon!’’ 
(Applause. ) 

A correct result was in like manner attained with respect to a 
great number of animals, bears, snakes, babboons and lizards. A 
sound tooth was also drawn from a poor woman by mistake. Pro- 
fessor Stubbs looked on in perfect amazement; also the patentee 
of the ‘ Vestimental Soap.’ The doctor called them both to his 
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side when the lecture was over. ‘ You have seen the method of 
procedure,’ said he; ‘are you now ready for a lusus nature? 
We ’1l go and dig one up to-night at Lazy Hollow. After that, I 
guess we’d better go South. Gentlemen,’ said he, turning to some 
persons who lingered near, ‘ thanks for your patronage ; won’t you 








come and drink (checking himself) some water ?” 
setae ae 
WRITTEN ON HEARING A FRIEND sar ‘t’M GROWING OLD 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


I. 


Tue soul can ne’er grow old, can wither never, 
It will but flourish in perennial youth, 

If thou dost watch the priceless treasure ever, 
With unabated constancy and truth. 


It 


Then weep not, as the years, past all returning, 
Come hasting on with never-varying pace ; 
Weep not as daily, hourly thou art learning, 
Time wastes thy strength and mars thy youthful grace. 


Ilr. 


His hand the roses of thy cheek may wither, 
But O! the spirit’s rose he cannot blight ; 

The brightness of thine eye may quench forever, 
But can he darken e’er the spirit’s light ? 


Iv. 


‘The rainbow of the soul’— can it e’er languish ? 
Say, pure affection, can it e’er grow cold? 

Feeling’s ‘ bright wild-flower wreath,’ ’mid joy or anguish, 
Can it e’er wither? — can the soul grow old ? 


Vv. 


Oh, no! no change shall visit the pure-hearted, 

Save that more clear and bright the flame shall glow, 
When years have come and silently departed ; 

This, this the change the pure in heart shall know. 


vi. 


Then weep not, as the years, past all returning, 
Still bear thee onward to that glorious time, 

When hope no more shall cheat the spirit’s yearning, 
And youth shall flourish in immortal prime. 
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THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS 


‘ Dinc-pone ! — one, two; ang Seng) ee four; ding-dong! 
five, six; ding-dong!—seven, eight! Yes, eight was the hour. 
And howe I stood “before a massive, gloomy old building, which 
presented a most forbidding aspect. There was not the slightest 
sign of its being inhabited. Not a si itary light gleamed from any 
one of the numerous apartments. It bore the appearance of de- 
sertion and decay. The entrance to the court-yard was open, but 
no porter was in attendance in the lodge; though | could read by 
the uncertain glimmering of a lamp suspended across the street 
the half-effaced words, ‘ Parlez au concierge. I had stood but a 
moment, anxiously scrutinizing every thing within my observation, 
when a figure, muffled in a lar: ge cloak, approached fi from the court, 
came hastily up to me, and exclaimed : 

‘* You are punctual— come with me.’ 

‘I followed my conductor across the court, up two flights of stairs 
and through several narrow passages and corridors, first turning 
one way, then another, till I was bewildered. The house was 
unfurnished so far as I could perceive, and the air was close and 
noisome. My companion at last stopped before a door, which he 
opened, and ushered me into a room of moderate size, but exqui- 
sitely furnished. It was also brilliantly lighted. A small table of 
beautiful workmanship stood in the centre, upon which was laid a 
choice supper, flanked by wines of every variety and flavor. A 
cheerful fire of large logs blazed in the fire-place, for the evening 
was cool, and every thing gave token of good taste in the occupant 
and abundant means to improve it. 

‘¢ Welcome, welcome, my son!’ exclaimed my father, throwing 
off his disguise and warmly embracing me; ‘and may Gop bless 
you for obeying the summons, though I feared it was too late. 
Why, Wilfred, you have grown up to be a man almost. Yet I 
would have known my child among a thousand !’ 

‘I was struck with the affectionate and subdued tone of my pa- 
rent. The seven years which had made so great an alteration in 
me had scarcely changed him, as he was in the prime of manhood, 
and had not begun the melancholy descent upon the other side of 
the scale of life. Yet.there was a seriousness in his aspect, a some- 
thing terribly calm and determined in his countenance, quite unlike 
my father, which filled me with apprehension. 

‘«Come, come,’ continued he, ‘ you must be faint and weary ; sit 
down. You see I have been expecting you. We have much to 
do this very night; so fortify yourself with a hearty supper.’ 

‘We sat down together. My father made some show of joining 
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me, but only as I ueligue to perseade me to partake freely. It must 
be a serious matter which will prevent a youth of seventeen, after 
a day’s exercise and abstinence, from doing justice to an alluring 
table. The healthful calls of determined hunger are rarely disre- 
garded by the young. Gop forgive me the satisfaction I took that 
evening at that same table! As soon as I had finished, my father 
bade me sit down near him. 

‘* Wilfred,’ said he, ‘ would that I might now tell you to seek re- 
pose after your journey; but time presses, and the case is urgent. 
Can you listen to me ? 

‘I trembled, I know not why, but I answered unhesitatingly that 
I could. 

‘*’T is well,’ he continued ; ‘ you are intime. Had you delayed 
another day, you might have found no one to have called father!’ 

‘I begged an explanation. ‘ Listen then,’ was the reply, ‘and 
mark my words. You yourself remember, or at least you have 
heard of, Julian Moncrieff? Lassented. ‘Julian Moncrieff, whose 
fate has been linked with mine for the last twenty years. To-mor- 
row morning, when the sun shall redden yon towers of Notre-Dame, 
it will shine insensibly to one of us!’ 

‘* For heaven’s sake, what mean you?’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Silence !’ continued my parent, ‘ and interrupt me not. Twenty 
years ago this night, Julian Moncrieff, with your father and his young 
and beautiful bride —thy mother, thy injured mother, boy —arrived 
here in this accursed city; nay, came here to this very mansion; 
entered here into this very room. See you that couch? On it she 
reclined — the lovely, the confiding, the virtuous one! There she 
sat and smiled, and loved and smiled again. Wilfred, my boy, if 
I could summon all that is held enviable and precious on this round 
earth and in heaven above, and add to that the price of my soul’s 
salvation, I would give all, all, au to recall that scene once more, 
and see my Isabella for one little moment, as I saw her then, and 
hear once, just once again, the sound of her sweet, sweet voice ! 
But she is gone—lost to me forever! Have not years, years passed 
by since then? No; it is not so; else I had not this fresh grief. 
When have I griev ed before? Do not people lose their wives? Is 
it then so dreadful? Tell me, Wilfred, that there is yet hope !’ 

‘I saw that my father’s brain was wandering, but I knew not 
what to reply. 

‘* Wretch that Iam!’ he continued, without waiting for an an- 
swer; ‘the bitterness of this moment is more than I can bear!’ 
He went on more calmly: ‘ This now gloomy mansion we selected 
because there belonged to it a large and delightful garden, and it 
was quiet and secluded. A brief year we made this our home. 
With my young wife’s fortune added to my own, we were rich—for 
Paris, very rich. We took another hotel in Rue Montmartre, 
where we entertained our visitors and gave fétes and parties. But 
here were we most happy, because we lived most within ourselves. 
I have not time, nay, I have not resolution, to tell my history. You 
will find all that 1 have thought necessary to reveal among my pa- 
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pers. Search for nothing which you find not there,’ pointing to a 
small box; ‘every thing else has been destroyed. You know that 
your mother sickened, and then she—yes, she—died! O! she 
died, Wilfred, but not here! No, no; not here—not here. She 
was happy here, Wilfred! she was happy here! Well, I was a 
lost being, and I gave myself up to sin—ay, wtterly gave myself 
to it! 

‘*This same Julian Moncrieff—he, my companion in iniquity, 
my sworn confederate and ally, between whom and myself there 
is an oath which neither dare break —this same Julian Moncrieff 
has cause for deadly quarrel with me; long has had cause. Ask 
no more. Every thing is arranged ; to-morrow morning at break 
of day we meet in yonder garden, near my Isabella’s bower. The 
place I selected, for there I will yield myself up a sacrifice, after 
so many years of criminal neglect. Her memory shall be honored : 
we meet to-morrow— our weapons the rapier—the combat to 
cease only with the death of one of us — and I am that one !’ 

‘* Never!’ exclaimed I, starting up, ‘never shall so barbarous a 
conflict take place! Ihave heard enough; I am a boy no longer. 
If I have not the power to stop it — I will apply to the authorities ; 
I will go tothe police. Father, father, I implore you recall your 
senses. Speak to me rationally, and not with such portentous 
calmness.’ 

‘ Wilfred,’ said my parent, ‘let me beg you to sit down and be 
calm yourself. You cannot prevent this meeting, for I have deter- 
mined that it suaLu take place. You are too young to understand 
me. Gop grant that you may never come to do so by experience ! 
I am not a lunatic, nor have | lost my senses. But one thing I say ; 
and think not, my boy, that I am lost to parental feeling. Oh no, 
my son; had it been so, I would not have sent for thee that I might 
once more behold my own flesh and blood, once more look upon 
her child. But this I say: that I will not live longer on the earth, 
and I prefer rather to fall by the hand of my antagonist than by my 
own ; and most of all would I fall by the hand of Julian Moncrieff.’ 

‘What could I say? what couldI do? Was I unmanly or pusil- 
lanimous in yielding to my father? Ought I to have resisted at all 
hazards? You would think so, doubtless; yet it seemed as if the 
avenging angel stood before me, and as he frowned fearfully upon 
me, uttered the word ‘ Forbear /’ I was silent. 

‘* Now, my son, to business,’ continued my father, calmly, at the 
same time opening a large case of papers. ‘I must give you such 
information as will enable you to act understandingly.’ 

‘So saying, he proceeded to give me a detail of all his estate, 
with the most minute particulars; directing me whose advice to 
take in Paris, what to do under this state of things, etc. The bulk 
of his fortune and of my mother’s was in England and Scotland ; 
but a very considerable sum had been invested in French securities, 
in the name of his friend and solicitor, Monsieur Coulanges. I 
was then informed that every precaution had been taken, so that 
the cause of his decease should not be known, and that the funeral 
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was arranged to take place on the second day from the combat. 
My father made me promise sacredly that I would not attempt to 
revenge his death, nor harbor, malice against his foe. 

‘It seemed my father’s desire to prolong this interviewto day-break. 
This was a relief to me. I would not have dared to retire to rest. 
I might have been overpowered by fatigue and slumbered. My 
father would not have called me, and I should have awoke and found 
him gone. I sat the whole night giving a horribly calm attention 
to all that was said tome. At length the first gray streaks of dawn 
began to light up the sky, until it was apparent day. Presently the 
step of some one in the passage-way was heard. 

‘* [tis time !’ said my father, quickly. ‘ Wilfred, my son, remem- 
ber what [ have told you. And now, farewell !’ a 

‘He took me in his arms and kissed me many times with great 
earnestness. I was unmanned; I wept like a child. My father 
stood calm. 

‘« This is not right, my son. This is not like a St. Leger.’ 


‘As soon as I could speak, I begged my father to allow me to 
accompany him. He hesitated a moment. 

‘* Will you promise to be composed said he. 

‘I bowed my head. 


‘«It is best so,’ he added; ‘the sacrifice should be in your pre- 
sence. Once more, farewell!’ 

‘He then took two rapiers from a side-table, and going to the 
couch, he knelt before it, and drew a miniature from his bosom. 

‘* Here, here,’ he murmured, ‘ my sweet and sainted wife, do I 
expiate my sins against you! At last, oh! at last, I see you as of 
yore !— at last we are reiinited !’ 

‘ He started, beckoned me to follow, and left the room. We pro- 
ceeded from one passage-way to another, down several flights of 
stairs, to the garden. I had no time to look about me, but followed 
close after my father into a very secluded part of the garden, until 
we came to a beautiful bower, the entrance of which was entirely 
overgrown with vines and evergreens. I could discern the figure 
of a man pacing impatiently ~P and down the walk. This figure 
attracted my whole attention, for [ knew it was Julian Moncrieff. 


As we came up he started on seeing me, made a slight inclination 
to my father, and hastily exclaimed : 


‘* How is this? There were to be no witnesses.’ 
‘« There are none,’ said my father, sternly ; ‘this is my son; he 


understands ourarrangement. He desires to be present, and I have 
consented.’ 


‘* Tt shall not be !’ said the other, hastily. 
‘« Nay, but it shall!’ replied my father; ‘if you wish, go sum- 


mon your daughter; it will delay us but a moment, and then both 
will be represented.’ 


‘* Have it as you will,’ said Moncrieff; ‘ we are losing time.’ 

‘I had during this short conversation an opportunity to examine 
my father’s opponent. I had seen him often when a boy, and I 
knew his character. He was tall, well-made, and in one way hand- 
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some ; but there was a sinister expression about his countenance 
which experience and intercourse with the world seemed to have 
increased rather than diminished. I looked upon him and shud- 
dered. He also brought two rapiers, one of which was laid aside, 
and the parties, without exchanging another word, advanced toward 
each other. You are aware that the St. Legers were always ac- 
complished swordsmen and masters of fence. The sword-play is, 
and ever has been, a favorite pastime of the race. In point of skill 
I had not the slightest fear for my father; but his express determi- 
nation to fall in the encounter struck me with horror. As the two 
became engaged in the combat I almost lost sight of the fearful re- 
sult in admiration of the skill displayed by both combatants. Do 
you wonder at this?’ said the Weedallah, half turning toward me; 

‘you need not, for the mind of man is strangely constituted. I 
soon discovered my father’s superiority over his antagonist, and 
hope revived in my heart, and I began to trust that all would yet 
end well. Mark me, it did not occur to me that, in case Julian 
Moncrieff should fall, his young daughter would be left without 
parent or protector. Well, the conflict went on. My father was 
perfectly calm and unruffled; Moncrieff, on the contrary, began to 
lose temper. This increased my father’s advantage, but he evi- 
dently avoided availing himself of it. Once or twice, when Mon- 
crieff rashly exposed his points, my father would coolly remind him 
of it bya slight touch, but nothing more. This added to his im- 
patience, and he used his weapon with a desperate rashness. I 
could see my father smile calmly as he managed with most admira- 
ble skill every stroke of his opponent, entering in spite of himself 
into the spirit of the combat. Suddenly his countenance changed ; 
it assumed a deadly, fearful, fatal expression. As he turned aside 
one of Moncrieff’s thrusts, he suddenly struck at the left arm of the 
latter. The stroke told, for the red blood followed swiftly from 
the wound. Smarting with pain, Moncrieff made a furious lunge 
at my father’s breast. It was a stroke most easily parried, and 
when parried, would unavoidably expose the party to a fatal charge 
in return. What was my horror on seeing my father, instead of 
taking so open an advantage, “deliberately throw his arms up and 
receive his enemy’s sword through his body. He fell prostrate to 
the earth, directly in front of the bower of his ill-fated Isabella. I 
rushed forward and knelt by his side, and endeavored to stanch the 
fatal wound. Moncrieff appeared almost in a frenzy. 

‘¢Oh, Gop!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what have I done!’ 

‘He approached to bend over the prostrate body. I repulsed 
him rudely. 

‘* Wretch !’ I exclaimed, ‘dare not to come near the one you 
have so foully murdered ; if you attempt it, you will find a St. Leger 
who not only knows his woupos, but has also the disposition to 
use it.’ 

‘* Young man,’ said Moncrieff, in a subdued tone, ‘I blame not 
your passionate feelings, but I pray you calm them. In the name 
of your dying parent I adjure you to be calm, and to allow me to 
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assist you. See,’ he continued, eagerly, ‘ he still wes ; (my father 
uttered a slight groan ;) let us haste to dosomething. The wound 
may not be mortal.’ 

‘T resisted no longer, but with the aid of Moncrieff conv eyed my 
father to the apartment we had left but a few moments previous, 
and laid him upon the very couch at which he knelt before going 
to the combat. Moncrieff proceeded to examine the wound with 
the skill of an experienced surgeon, and with all a woman’s gentle- 
ness ; but soon shook his head despairingly. My father had swooned 
without uttering a word; still we knew that life was not extinct. 
After administering a slight stimulant with my own hands, he faintly 
opened his eyes; and although he looked upon ‘no one, I am confi- 
dent he knew where he was. He spoke not, save in broken whis- 
pers; and as I knelt to catch their meaning, | could only hear 
faintly articulated : ‘ My precious wife ! — my Isabella ! — receive the 
sacrifice !” 

‘My father survived not quite an hour. All of the time he lay 
almost insensible, he feebly held my hand in his, and occasionally 
gave it a slight pressure. Suddenly he gave a convulsive start, and 
his lips moved feebly. I strained every sense to catch what he said. 
‘ My Isabella, come nearer tome! Iam happ y now !’ were the words 
that died away upon his lips as his spirit parted from his body.’ 

Again the Weedallah paused. I dared not trust myself to look 
toward him, but waited until he should proceed. 

‘ Three months after | awoke in a sick room. At last my brain 
was clear and sensible. Of nothing was I conscious during that 
time save that I was in friendly hands. I remember that there was 
a still silence that wearied me; noiseless steps and low whispers 
occasionally relieved it, but it was dreadfully oppressive. At last 
I awoke. Iwas reduced to the lowest point, but still I lived. My 
mind, under the strong and conflicting excitements which had been 
brought to bear upon it, had at the last moment yielded to their 
force ; ; delirium ensued; then fever — then convalescence. 

‘I recovered. Would not my first steps be directed to England, 
eagerly, rapidly directed thither, to escape from the country which 
had proved the ruin of my sire?’ One would naturally suppose so ; 
yet delay succeeded delay. I was still in Paris. I had first to see 
Monsieur Coulanges. ‘That certainly was necessary; then the 
friends of my father called to offer their condolences (for all sup- 
posed he had died a natural death) and invited me to visit them in 
proper time. Although you would hardly suppose an Englishman 
could find much favor at such a time in France, when all Europe 
was convulsed with wars in which France and England were always 
enemies, still you must remember that intrigue was ; after all the great 
weapon of the day; that I was born in France, and had powerful 
friends in Scotland, many of whom kept up a constant correspon- 
dence with the French court. Thus I was admitted there without 
suspicion ; and — shall I say it ?— after a short time abandoned my- 
self entirely to itsinfluence. Need | tell you how, when I say it was 
at the profligate court of Louis XV., with youth and wealth and a 
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fair advantage of person? So it was that I did evil in the sight of 
the Lorp, even as my father had done. Oh! what abyss so deep 
that it can overwhelm the horrible ministers of damnation who 
waited on that court! Yet the fortune of the young St. Leger was 
envied, and he was pronounced the most blissful of mortals. Yet 
what a hell reigned in my bosom! Ten thousand avenging furigs 
were shrieking hourly in my ears, yet I went on, went on my jour- 
ney tothe deep perdition of the damned. I had become a wretched 
voluptuary ; and Pleasure, which retired farther and farther in the 
distance as | wooed her most, began to pall upon my senses. 

‘I was at a masked ball given by the Duchess of . I had 
no less than six appointments there, and how to manage all, tasked 
my skill to the utmost. It was in the midst of the revel that a tall 
female figure in a plain mask approached me, and with a dignified, 
commanding air, beckoned me to follow her. As adventures of this 
sort were by no means uncommon, I followed the retreating form 
of the lady out of the magnificent salon through one apartment after 
another till we arrived at a small door, to which my guide applied a 
key and we entered. 

‘I found myself, not as I had anticipated in an exquisite boudoir 
fragrant with flowers and perfumes, to add to the voluptuousness of 
the scene, but ina small gloomy, narrow room, without a single arti- 
cle of furniture except a faint light glimmering on the mantel. I 
gave a hasty glance over this.scene of ill-omen, but fear is not the 
foible of the St. Leger. I thought I was betrayed by the intrigue of 
a rival; but I was armed, and the struggle for life would be despe- 
rate. While these thoughts were passing through my mind, the lady 
had advanced into the middle of the room, after bolting the door, 
and stood regarding me in silence. 

‘« This is not exactly as you expected,’ said the Unknown, ad- 
dressing me at length in pure English. ‘Not quite so alluring as 
an interview with the Comptess , to which at this hour you 
were invited.’ 

I made no reply to the announcement of a secret known as I sup- 
posed only to the two interested; but simply asked, in a quiet non- 
chalant way : . 

‘Pray, what is your wish ? 

‘* Nay,’ said the mask, in an angry impatient tone ; ‘ask me not 
what is my wish, but what is my wit, for by Heaven it shall be 
obeyed! I have brought thee hither to hear my commands, thou 
renegade Englishman! Thou shame of a manly house! Thowa 
St. Leger! Go, take the name of one of the strange women who 
make you their slave; follow on your path even as the ox goeth to 
the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks; go now to 
their bed which is covered with coverings of tapestry, with carved 
works and fine linen of Egypt, and perfumed with myrrh, aloes and 
cinnamon, and take your fill of love until the morning; but by the 
Supreme Power above, if you do this, and dare again to call your- 
self a St. Leger, I will plunge this dagger to your heart!’ 
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So saying, the mask half unsheathed a small poniard which she 
wore at her belt, and went on before I had time to speak : 

‘ You have still another course left. Leave this place of abomi- 
nations before the iniquity of the Ammonites is yet full. The days 
of the Jezebels and the Athaliahs and the Delilahs are numbered. 
In the portion of Jezreel shall dogs eat their flesh. Return to Eng- 
land; go where you will; stay here if you have strength to do it; 
but I warn you, forget not again that you are aSt. Leger! Sell not 
your manhood at this debauched and infamous court: if you disobey,’ 
(again touching the dagger,) you know the penalty |’ 

‘The rebuke which these words conveyed, its truth, severe though 
it was, rendered me for a moment incapable of speaking. I stood 
discovered, stripped of the miserable dross and tinsel of unhallowed 
— in all the ugly and rude deformity of detected guilt. Yes; 

stood 


‘AND felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely; saw and pined 
His loss.’ 


I felt piqued, nevertheless, at the threat of the Unknown; for 
man will often listen to persuasion, when he will not be moved by 
force ; and the idea of abandoning even a course of sin, through 
fear of my life, struck at my pride. I wished from my heart that 
such an argument had been omitted. 

‘ Have you nothing to say!’ continued the mask, impatiently, as I 
was hesitating what to reply. 

‘ * Nothing,’ said I, coldly, ‘ to one who under an assumed disguise 
seeks to frighten me by threats into measures which a sense of right 
alone can ever make effectual or sincere? 

‘Spoken like a man indeed!’ said the figure, removing her mask, 
and disclosing to me the clear, penetrating gray eyes, the lofty 
brow and the haughty mien of the Lady Alice St. Leger! ‘ Kins- 
man,’ said she, ‘I have come to save you from shame and ruin!’ | 
did not suppose that threats would accomplish this; but I wished to 
show my own determination to preserve our name from farther dis- 
grace. ‘Let,’ she continued reverently, ‘let the dead rest in peace ; 
with the living there is hope. I come not to reproach nor to direct, 
but solemnly to warn !’ 

‘The warning shall be heeded,’ said I, emphatically, and ’ 

‘Enough,’ said the Lady Alice, with dignity; ‘I believe you.’ 
So saying, she replaced her mask, and notwithstanding my entrea- 
ties that she would remain a few moments, she unbolted the door 
and disappeared. Scarcely sensible whether this was not all a dream, 
I proceeded to find my way out. The thought of returning to the 
gay scene I had so lately left, filled me with disgust. I soon dis- 
covered a private entrance into the court-yard, and throwing my- 
self into a carriage, was conveyed to my hotel. I ‘went home a re- 
pentant man. 

‘The morning after the first commission of a sin, or after the 
first resolution to reform, is generally remarkable for severe strug- 
gles with ones’-self; and I had no small share of these. I rose as 
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from a fearful dream. I was not certain that all I had remembered 
of the previous evening was not an illusion. By degrees it all came 
back to me with distinctness. I summoned my valet; he brought 
me a score of perfumed dz/lets-doux, done up in exquisite taste. ‘The 
moment had arrived which should decide my fate: my hand was on 
the seal of one which I knew to be from the Comptesse. I hesi- 
tated; I called fora taper. If I opened the billets, I was lost — and 
I knew it. One by one I took them up and deliberately held each 
over the taper until it was consumed. Somehow, although the Comp- 
tesse’s billet was first in my hand it still remained there when all the 
rest were destroyed. ‘Surely,’ said the Tempter, ‘there can be no 
harm in opening this one — this last one, as I have resolved not to 
answer it. It was too late: by a tremendous effort I brought the 
doomed thing across the flame. It turned and twisted into a thousand 
contortions as if determined to escape. As the heat caused the 
leaves to open, it gave a vividness to the delicately-traced lines, and 
I could distinctly read expressions of tender reproach. I turned 
away my head by a sort of nightmare effort, but held the billet 
steadily in the flame, nor did I move, nor scarcely breathe, till the 
subtle element, creeping to my fingers, as if for a farther sacrifice, 
told me that it was all over, and that I was saved. I started up 
and ordered horses ready for Bloissy. This was a small and beau- 
tiful chateau, about twenty leagues from Paris, which my father had 
occupied, though it had been very rarely resorted to by him. Once 
I had been there since his decease to find some papers which were 
deposited there. Report I knew had said that the place was pro- 
cured by my father for the purpose of having a secluded retreat for 
his young wife far enoughaway from Paris to prevent rumors of his 
infidelity ever reaching her. Alas! it was a pitiable device; asif a 
husband’s dereliction can be long concealed from the trusting heart 
which has yielded allto him! Well, at night I arrived at this retired 
spot. How happyI was! The battle had been fought, and a vic- 
tory, a glorious victory over myself, obtained. I determined upon a 
course of self-examination. I took possession of the chamber 
which had been my mother’s; I invoked her presence to enable me 
to preserve my purpose. I prayed God — yes, I could pray then — 
to give me strength. I have told you that my father destroyed all 
his private papers. In searching, however, an old bureau in my 
mother’s room, I found sticking, to the end of the drawer one of her 
letters to her husband. It was written during the second year of 
her marriage, and as I presume, upon the occasion of their first sepa- 
ration, when my father, representing that his business called him to 
Paris, and would detain him there for a considerable time, forgot the 
wife of his bosom, and left her to suffer alone. At this time she 
was still trustful and unsuspicious. ‘Here is the letter,’ continued 
the Weedallah, holding it outto me. I took it from his hands. It 
was written in a delicate female hand, and was blurred and blotted 
apparently by tears, ‘precious signs,’ the Weedallah continued, ‘ of his 
wretched father’s repentance.’ I begged the Weedallah to allow me 
to take the letter that I might again peruse it, and as it may lend an 
interest to the narrative, I will give some extracts from it here: 
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‘ Wednesday Morning. 

‘Dear, pEAR WiirreD: I cannot realize that you are gone, and 
to stay from me so long; but oh! my heart wants something in your 
absence ; nay, it wants you, my Wilfred, at this moment to be at my 
side; to clasp your arm around me and kiss me, and tell me over 
and over again that you love me. Do you miss your poor Belle, even 
now, dear husband, and are you almost tempted to turn back and 
bring her with yoy?’ How dependant upon you I have been since 
we were married; but I must rely upon myself now, and it is well; 
I feel that it is for our good that we are parted, and this reconciles 


me.’ -: - 


‘Oh, gentle loving, trustful wife! Oh, base perfidious, deceitful 
husband! But let me continue the extracts :’ 


‘Do you know, dearest Wilfred, that I feel more like staying here, 
quietly thinking of you, than mingling in the gayeties of Paris? 
Somehow I cannot feel that lam a mother in yon strange city; and 
shall I confess it, dear, dear Wilfred, I have almost thought that you 
did not love your Isabella so much when surrounded by its attrac- 
tions. Now, dearest, forgive me, for you know that I do not believe 
this ; the whole wide world could not make me believe it; only I 
love to have you reissure me, Wilfred, and then how confident I 
grow again! 


‘Siz o'clock. 

‘ My precious love, I am home-sick to see you. The day has been 
lovely thus far, but now it rains. All nature is so beautiful about me 
that | cannot but be cheerful; and yet methinks this very loveliness 
of scenery, which so cheers and gladdens us in bright day-light, lends 
a saddening influence in sweet melancholy twilight ; sweet when we 
are together, dearest, melancholy when we are parted. 

‘My chief solace is our sweet babe; all is new to him here, and 
he looks at every thing with great surprised eyes, wondering what 
it means. He has just gone to his rosy rest. Heaven make his 
slumbers peaceful; for troubled waters sweep even over the bosom 
of infancy. 
‘Eleven o'clock. 

‘I am going now, my dear husband, to my solitary bed. I have 
been talking this evening with old Hannah. She has entertained 
me sweetly by telling me of your childhood. I culled a fresh bou- 
quet of roses for my table this morning, but an instinct of love led 
me to preserve in my chamber those we gathered yesterday. Where 
is the rose 1 gave you? And now love, my precious love, with a 
sweet, sweet kiss — good night !’ 

‘Tuesday, 3 o'clock. 

‘Oh, my Wilfred, I have been so agonized! How have I been 
tortured! What shall I say or do? To-day Count Davrainville 
called. He was just from Paris; and do you think the wretch had 
the audacity to speak of you as Oh, no; I will not insult my 
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Wilfred by naming it; but the Count spoke of it so as a matter of 
course, that it seemed as if I should sink, although I knew every 
word was false. I assure you I left the room without waiting for a 
repetition of such despicable slander. Oh Wilfred, Wilfred! what 
a load is on my heart! If I could only come zow and creep into 
your bosom, and have you soothe me like a poor grieved child! Ah! 
were it not for my precious babe, how quick would I fly to you !’ 


: . “ : 

‘ This letter,’ continued the Weedallah, ‘ this letter written by my 
sainted mother completed my reform. I knelt down by the side of 
the bed where she expired, and made a vow before my Gop to live 
thenceforth a virtuous life. 1 shuddered at the narrow escape I had 
had, and could hardly believe that it was real. Meanwhile my ab- 
sence from Paris caused a thousand reports to be set in circulation. 
I abstained as far as possible from listening to them, and finally I 
was left in peace.’ 

Here the Weedallah paused again. He continued silent so long 
that I turned toward him as before, and as before perceived that he 
was suffering from extreme agony. As he did not seem inclined to 
go on, I said to him: 

‘ This cannot be the end of your narrative ; excuse me, but I am 
painfully interested to know all.’ 

‘I will proceed,’ said he, hesitatingly; ‘and yet I would pass 
briefly over the remainder of my life. One cannot well bear to look 
back upon opportunities of happiness unimproved, nay trifled with, 
thrown away, and which are lost forever; especially when wretch- 
edness and despair come in their place. But I wish the history of 
my life to make you wiser and better ; and this effect might not be 
produced should I stop here. I had stvorn to live a virtuous life, 
and I kept my vow; but let me tell you, my son, that man escapes 
not easily from the consequences of an evil course, notwithstanding 
he may have altogether reformed, as I did. The remainder of my 
history conveys that single moral; tuerefore ponder it well. As for 
myself, I will say in brief how, continuing in my retiren.ent, I became 
enamoured with the only daughter of an old French Count, whose 
chateau was near my own; How lovely and innocent the young 
Leila! (I started) — De Soisson appeared; how lovely and innocent 
she was; how I sought her, wooed and wedded her, and brought 
her to Paris in triumph as my bride ; how, im consequence of my pre- 
vious irregularities, | became unreasonably jealous of my wife, who 
had all the freedom and gayety of manner of her nation ; how I be- 
lieved that I had proof most damning of her guilt ; and how when call- 
ing her to my presence I accused her of it, 1 was met with indignant 
denial and retort. Ah, now my ‘pleasant vices’ began to be my 
scourge! I was not satisfied, but swore I would forsake a world 
which virtue had deserted. I made ample provision for my wife, and 
after warning her that I should have strict watch kept upon her con- 
duct, took our young daughter, whom I had ideenty began to hate 
because she resembled her mother, placed her at a nunnery to be 
educated, and sailed for Scotland. Here, without making myself 
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known to any one, | proceeded to the Highlands, and having ar- 
ranged to keep up a constant communication with the main land, I 
came hither. Here I resolved to do what good I might. I became 
interested in this simple-hearted honest people. My heart was not 
yet quite stone. My daughter I frequently sent for, for I could not 
bear that she should quite forget her father, though he could not love 
his child. You have no doubt heard how I was forced to leave this 
island and take up my abode in a neighboring one. I acted through 
the whole conscientiously for the good of this poor people. When 
the new steward took control, instead of returning myself I went to 
Paris, in consequence of what I had heard from my correspondent 
of the conduct of my wife. I went to Paris, but she was not there, 
but lived, as my agent informed me, at my chateau at Bloissy, in 
order, as he said, to enjoy still greater freedom. I determined to 
stop this dishonor to my name at all hazards. I repaired to the 
chateau. I sent for my wife without announcing myself. She came 
in, and on seeing me threw herself into my arms and fainted. I placed 
her upon a couch until she should recover. Had I found my wife 
pale and thin I should have believed her innocent, but although 
dressed with great simplicity, she looked as rosy and as beautiful as 
ever. 

‘She soon recovered from her swoon. ‘Oh, my Wilfred!’ said 
she, faintly, ‘have you returned to me at last ’ 

‘* Hypocrite !’ said I, sternly, ‘ cease such abominable, base de- 
ceit! 1 know all; nothing is concealed. Your guilt has been dis- 
covered to me.’ 

‘Perhaps you have some time in your life,’ continued the W cedal- 
lah, ‘unfortunately bruised a young and beautiful flower, and as 
you turned to view the ruin you had effected, it would seem as if 
the tender petals, so full of rich and variegated life and beauty and 
freshness, strove to convey, by their very crushed and shrinking ap- 
pearance, a deep reproach for your wanton carelessness. So it was 
with Leila. Oh! what a look !—so subdued, so crushed, yet so 
reproachful! Gop! Gop! how can I bear to think of it!’ ex- 
claimed the Weedallah, starting up and stamping his foot in 
frenzy, and then reseating himself. ‘Yet she said nothing; she 
would deny nothing; she would acknowledge nothing. So the 
fiend was busy with me, and I still believed her guilty. I told her 
to be ready to accompany me, and that she should never return to 
France. The good old count her father was dead years before, 
and the count’s wife had long preceded him. Leila seemed not at 
all distressed at the idea of leaving, and the next day we set out 
for Bordeaux, and sailed thence to Scotland ; and then we came here. 
My wife had an apartment appropriated to her exclusive use, and 
a single female attendant: Books she had, and every thing neces- 
sary to her outward comfort. But I never allowed her to converse 
with me. I never spoke to her. Sometimes her pride would give 
way to her love, and I could hear her address me tenderly. ‘ Wil- 
fred! oh, Wilfred !’ she would say, ‘ this is not such severe punish- 
ment to be ever near you, under the same roof, and to feel that you 
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are near me, even if you will not speak to your unfortunate Leila.’ 
But she never alluded to her crime—never denied her guilt. My 
own heart was by degrees wearing away within me. I held com- 
munication with no one; it was a dreadful situation. One morning 
Sarah, our old attendant, told me her mistress was very ill. I hardly 
knew what to do, but I bade her go and ascertain the symptoms. 
As she opened the door of my wife's apartment, I heard my name 
called most earnestly by some one in extreme agony. It was my 
wife’s voice. I hesitated. At that moment she saw me, and 
shrieked to me to come to her. 

‘Oh! Wilfred! if you do not come,’ she exclaimed, ‘ you will 
be fearfully judged, forever and forever! Oh! come, come, COME 
to me!’ 

‘I rushed into the room, threw myself into her arms, and burst 
into tears. 

‘* Gop be praised |’ exclaimed my Leila, ‘Gop be praised for this 
last mercy-drop! Dearest husband, before my Maker, before Him 
in whose presence I shall so soon appear, I swear that I am inno- 
cent of any crime toward you! My pride, my sinful, foolish pride 
is all I have to repent of. You have been treacherously dealt by, 
my husband. Do you not believe me? Do you not believe your 
Leila, now that she is dying ?” 

‘*Oh, yes! oh, yes!’ I sobbed; ‘ Yes, I do; I do believe you. 
Forgive me, my injured wife! I ask not Gopn’s forgiveness, but 
yours, yours I must have !’ 

‘I cannot dwell upon this scene. My wife’s days were num- 
bered ; yet we lived a life-time in those few brief hours. And then 
for the first time I learnt how, for fiendish purposes of his own, 
which he could not accomplish, my correspondent had foully de- 
ceived and lied to me; and how a noble pride in my traduced and 
suffering Leila prevented her from affording me an explanation. 
My Leila died praying for blessings upon the wretch who had em- 
bittered her life almost to its latest moment. She rests gently be- 
side my mother, under the shade of her own favorite evergreens at 
Bloissy. And here am I, the stricken of Gop, before you "’ 


MANNERS. 


Derm not to gilded roofs alone confined 
The magic charm of Manners mild and free ; 
Attendant mostly they on peace of mind, 
Best cherished by the breath of purity. 
Yes, oft in scenes of lifeful, rustic glee, 
Where youth and joy and innocence resort, 
The Manners gladly rule the revelry ; 
Unseen they mingle in the quickening sport, 
Well pleased mid village hinds to hold their homely court. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


In1sH BaLLaps: ‘THE BaLuap Poetry or IRELAND.’ Edited by Cuartes Gavan Durry. Fifth 

Edition. Dublin, 1845. 

Irish Lirerature! The very words fall strangely on the ear; nor rightly consi- 
dered, are the ‘thoughts they suggest less strange to the mind. That a nation emi- 
nently fraught with all the elements of genius should exist for so many hundred 
years, witnessing the successive development of the other peoples of Europe, and 
yet remain with scarcely the basis of a national literature, seems almost incredible. 
Even their unprecedented and unnatural political history can scarcely explain it. 
Tumult, contention, the fierce passions of revenge, hatred, exultation and despair, 
aroused by such struggles, seem naturally calculated rather to create a nationality 
in poetry than to restrain it; and yet Ireland can hardly point to a single name on 
her annals that will enable her to take her place among the nations. The fact too 
that England has always been rather loath to receive any thing from Ireland (except 
lands and money,) would have apparently forced such Irishmen as possessed the 
power to become intensely patriotic in their spirit. And yet, except the bards, of 
whom more hereafter, who is there, from Duns Scorus* to Swirr, Gotpsmirr, Burke 
or Suerrpan, that has turned to place on the brow of his country a single leaf of 
that wreath which they were all so well able to weave? Ireland has been unfortu- 
nate in her eminent men, as in every other phase of her most unhappy history. Think 
what WELLINGTON might have done for her!t Moore may be regarded as the com- 
mencement of a new order of things, of the development of which the little volume 
under consideration forms an important epoch. Irishmen have begun to see that 
Ireland wants a literature of her own; a literature that shall not consist of the rude 
ballads of the native bards, unintelligible to the largest part of the intellectual por- 
tion of the nation, or a cluster of a few bright names, Irish indeed by birth, but Eng- 


* CLarmep as an Irishman on the slender ground of a chance expression : ‘ As in the definition of 
St. Francis or St. Patrick, man is necessarily presupposed.’ He said ‘St. Francis’ because he 
was a Franciscan; and therefore it follows from his mentioning ‘St. Patrick’ that he was an Irish- 
man, 


i‘ Tuat chief so coldly great,’ to adopt the words of Moore, ‘whom Fame unwillingly shines 
upon:’ 


‘Wuose name is one of th’ ill-omened words 
They link with hate on his native plains ; 
And why? They lent him hearts and swords, 
And he in return gave scoffs and chains.’ 
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lish in thought, feeling and expression. ‘They see that Scotland, having relatively 
to England many points in common with themselves, yet possesses a literature as 
national as any in Europe ; a literature which, having adopted the language of Eng- 
land, changed it till it became sufficiently distinct for national purposes ; breathing 
the very instinct of Scotland, and finding an echo in the heart of every Scot. Such 
a literature as this they wish to found; embracing all parties, all sects in the common 
denomination of Irishman, and giving a new spirit and concentration to the efforts of 
the nation. It is a worthy cause, and if it succeed may bear fruit beyond the present 
computations of man. ‘There is more in these disregarded springs of human action 
than is dreamed of in the philosophy of shrewd statesmen and subtle diplomatists. 
Ireland has not now a single rallying point. 

The book before us is in itself a proof of how much it was needed. With about 
a dozen or twenty really good ballads, the rest vary from the mediocre to the bad. 
And yet, such as it is, it has met with great popularity. Five editions have been 
disposed of in about six months. It forms a part of a series, each one of which is 
sold at the low price of one shilling; thus designed to spread rapidly among the 
people, and well calculated to raise in them the spirit of nationality and union among 
themselves which is the great necessity of Ireland. In a long preface the editor 
gives us a somewhat disconnected sketch of his purpose in compiling the work, and 
the sources from which he has drawn his materials. ‘These he appears to divide into 
three classes, viz: Translations from the old Gaelic Ballads ; Political Songs written 
from time to time on both sides, with the Street Ballads recited and sung through the 
cities and agricultural districts; and what he terms Anglo-Irish Ballads, a class of 
but recent origin, English in language but Irish in thought, feeling and expression. 
This latter division naturally includes the best part of the volume, and is that which 
this publication seeks to improve and extend. In making his selection the editor has 
very properly excluded every thing not written by Irishmen, and every thing that 
did not strike him as being truly national in its manner and matter. He very justly 
repudiates ‘ the gibberish of bulls and broken English; the ‘Teppy my jewels’ and 
‘Pappy my joys’ which abound in the caricatures of Irish songs; seeking for a 
higher standard by which to distinguish the cosmopolitan from the national. This 
distinction also excludes the exquisite productions of Moore. National as they are 
in spirit, they are yet cast into a form too English to fulfil the purposes of such a vol- 
ume ; and indeed we scarcely see why the two that are here, O‘Ruark, Prince of 
Breffni, and ‘The Song of the Desmonp,’ beautiful as they are, should have been 
admitted in a collection that has to reject ‘Avenging and Bright,’ ‘ Let Erin Re- 
member,’ and indeed nearly half of what Moore has written. In thus selecting, 
we regret that Mr. Durry has not succeeded better, but we trust that the very lack 
of this peculiar matériel, as displayed here, may eventually supply the desideratum. 

With the translations from the old Irish ballads we confess ourselves disappointed. 
We had always imagined them akin to the fine old trumpet-tongued reliques of 
England, or still more, of Scotland. Yet here we have them, selected by compe- 
tent scholars, and translated in a manner ‘ singularly racy and characteristic,’ as our 
editor informs us, ‘ having caught the spirit and idiomatic character of the language 
in a wonderful manner,’ and being ‘ more Irish than the Irish itself.” Under these 
circumstances it is not unfair to presume that we have most favorable specimens of 
the powers of the native bards, rendered by persons who really write well, and are 
competent to do them justice ; and yet, with all this, we find but one or two in the 
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whole collection that are really good, and none that will bear the slightest comparison 
with the similar compositions of the sister island. The following, translated by 
Criarence Manaan, is almost an exception to these remarks. It is one of the best 
things in the book, and if all were like it we should not have a word to say against 
the bards. Its recommendations are its perfect plainness and simplicity and its rough 
native force. It was written, as tradition goes, to quiet the overbearing pride of a 
country dame, whose extensive property, consisting of three cows, had caused her to 
carry her head too high. Its popularity in Munster is demonstrated by a common 
saying among the peasantry there, ‘ Aisy, oh, Woman of the Three Cows!’ when 
they wish to lower some consequential individual : 


‘THE WOMAN OF THREDB COWS. 


‘O, Woman of Three Cows, agragh ! don’t let your tongue thus rattle! 
O! don’t be — do n't be stiff, because you may have cattle : 
I have seen— and here ’s my hand to you, I only say what 's true — 
A many a one with twice your stock not half so proud as you. 


‘Good luck to you, do n’t scorn the poor, and don’t be their despiser, 
For worldly wealth soon melts away, and cheats the very miser ; 
And death soon strips the proudest wreath from haughty human brows; 
Then do n’t be stiff and do n’t be proud, good Woman of Three Cows! 


‘See where Mceemomia’s heroes lie, proud OWEN Moorr’s descendants, 
’T is they tat won the glorious name and had the grand attendants! 
If they were forced to bow to Fate, as every mortal bows, 

Can you be proud, can you be stiff, my Woman of Three Cows? 


‘The brave sons of the Lorp or CLarg, they left the land to mourning; 
Movrone! for they were banished, with no hope of their returning : 
Who knows in what abodes of want those youths were driven to house? 
Yet you can give yourself these airs,O! Woman of Three Cows! 


‘O! think of Donne tt of the Ships, the Chief whom nothing daunted ; 
See how he fell in distant Spain, unchronicled, unchaunted ! 
He sleeps, the great O‘SULLIVAN, where thunder cannot rouse — 
Then ask yourself, should you be proud, good Woman of Three Cows? 


‘O‘RvarK, Macurre, those souls of fire, whose names are shrined in story, 
Think how their high achievements once made Erin’s greatest glory ; 
Yet now their bones lie mouldering under weeds and cypress boughs, 
And so, for all your pride, will yours,O! Woman of Three Cows! 


‘Th’ O'CaRROLL’s, also, famed when fame was only for the boldest, 
Rest in forgotten sepulchres, with Erin’s best and oldest ; 
Yet who so great as they of old, in battle or carouse? 
Just think of that, and hide your head, good Woman of Three Cows! 


‘Your neighbor’s poor, and you, it seems, are big with vain ideas, 
Because, inagh! you ’ve got three cows, one more I see than she has; 
That tongue of your’s wags more at times than Charity allows, 

But if you’re strong, be merciful, great Woman of Three Cows! 


‘THE SUMMING UP. 


‘ Now, there you go! You still of course keep up your scornful bearing, 
And I’m too poor to hinder you ; but, by the cloak I’m wearing, 
If I had but four cows myself, e’en though you were my spouse, 
I’d thwack you well to cure your pride, my Woman of Three Cows!’ 


The ‘ County of Mayo,’ p. 125, translated by Fercuson, is tolerable, and its quiet 
simplicity brings it home to the reader; but we can give but one more specimen of 
these versions. The following, rendered by CALLANAN, is characteristic, and may be 
regarded as a favorable example. As the editor remarks, from various and evident 
reasons, convicts have long been objects of especial sympathy in Ireland : 
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CLONMELL. 





‘ How hard is my fortune, ‘At my bed-foot decaying, 





And vain my repining ! My hurl-bat is lying, 

The strong rope of fate Through the boys of the village 
For this young neck is twining. My goal-ball is flying ; 

My strength is departed, My horse, ’mong the neighbors’ 
My cheek sunk and sallow, | Neglected may fallow, 

While I languish in chains While I pine in my chains 








In the gaol of Clonmala. In the gaol of Clonmala. 








* No boy in the village ‘Next Sunday the patron 









Was ever yet milder, At home will be keeping ; 
I'd play with a child, | The active young hurlers 
And my sport would be wilder: \ The field will be sweeping ; 
‘4 I’d dance without tiring | With the dance of fair maidens 
' From morning till even, The evening they'll hallow, 
And the goa!-ball I’d strike While this heart, once so gay, 


To the lightning of Heaven. Shall be cold in Clonmala!’”* 





Taking them as a whole, these relics of the Gaelic seem to have very little poetry 
in them. 

The next class of ballads to which we have alluded need not detain us long. The 
political songs of any country are rarely worth much, except as valuable assistance 
to the philosophic student of history, indicating contemporaneous views and opinions 
more strikingly than any other records. The details of Irish faction however can 
possess but little interest for tho stranger: that history has fo great names or bril- 
liant actions to arrest the attention of any but an Irishman. A mixture of oppres- 





















sion and revolt, each debasing the other; conspiracy countermining conspiracy, and 
atrocity revenging atrocity, is nearly all we meet in that sullied page of the world’s 
archives. It is altogether too dark a phase of human nature to attract us by its 
songs and ballads. The ferocious and frenzied of these effusions have not been ad- 
mitted into this collection: of those that are here, we may mention one by Colonel 
Buacker, ‘ OLtver’s Advice,’t p. 83, with ‘Shule Aroon,’ p. 130, and perhaps one 
or two others as being passable, yet not worth quoting. We have been struck with 
f the exceeding poverty of the ‘ Battle of the Boyne,’ a world-renowned ballad, that 
is about on a par with the poorest of our own political songs. But we turn to the 
Anglo-Irish class, on which we raise our hopes of something better to come. One or 
two of these are excellent. Spirited and pevuliar, they seem to be the beginning of 
a new school of writing, which may some day render Irish literature more than a 
mere name. ‘There are several here by Barrin, with much rough force. His ‘ Sog- 
garth Aroon’ (‘ Priest, dear,’) p. 68, is strong and impressive, with more character 
than marks the greater number in this volume. Take the annexed stanzas as an 









Kuelt by me, sick and poor, 
Saggarth aroon ? 


example : 
‘Wao, in the winter’s night, | ‘Who, on the marriage-day, 
Saggarth aroon, Saggarth aroon, 
When the could blast did bite, Made the poor cabin gay, 
Saggarth aroon, Saggarth aroon? 
Came to my cabin-door, | And did both laugh and sing, 
And on my earthen-flure i Making our hearts to ring 


At the poor christening, 
Saggarth aroon ? 















*One of the improvements which this little book attempts is the restoration of the Irish names 
from the barbarous pronunciation of the Saxon. As we see above, Clonmell becomes Clonmala ; 
Erin, it seems, should be Ierne. Many of the changes are singular. Who would recognize MarGa- 
RET KELLY in MARGREAD NI CHEALLEADH, or TYRONE in Trr-EoGHAN? HvGH is not much like 
Aop#, nor does M‘Carry retain much semblance of M‘Caura. 

t* Pur your trust in Gop, my boys, and keep your powder dry!’ 
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‘Who, as friend only met, ‘Och! you, and only you, 

Saggarth aroon, Saggarth aroon, 

Never did flout me yet, And for this I was true to you, 
Saggarth aroon ; | Saggarth aroon ; 

And, when my heart was dim, t In love they ’ll never shake, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, When, for ould Ireland’s sake, 

What I should give to him, We a true part did take, 
Saggarth aroon? Saggarth aroon!’ 


‘O*Brien of Arra,’ p. 188, by the lamented Tomas Davis, is a good national 
lyric, making up in savage force and fierceness what it lacks by reason of its rugged- 
ness. It takes us back completely, by its striking vraisemblance, to the wild times 
it pictures so vividly : 

O‘BRIEN OF ARRA. 


‘Tau are the towers of O‘'KENNEDY, 
Broad are the lands of M‘Carua, 
Desmonp feeds five hundred men a day, 
Yet, here’s to O'Brien of Arra! 


‘He has black silver from Killaloe, 
RyaN and CaRROLu are neighbors; 
NENAGH submits with a pillaleu— 
BuTLeEr is meet for our sabres! 


Down from the top of Camailte, Down from the top of Camailte, 
Clansmen and kinsmen are coming here, Ryan and CarRo_u are coming here, 
To give him the Ceap Mize Faltte.* To give him the Ceap MILE FaILre. 


* See you the mountains look huge at eve? ‘’T is scarce a week since through Ossary, 
So is our chieftain in battle; Chased he the Baron of Durrow ; 
Welcome he has for the fugitive, Forced him five rivers to cross, or he 
Usquebaugh, fighting and cattle ! Had died by the sword of Red MurrnovuGu! 


| 
| 
Up from the castle of Drumineer, | Up from the castle of Drumineer, 
| 
! 


Up from the castle of Drumineer, Up from the castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, Down from the top of Camailte, 
Gossip aud ally are coming here, All the O'BRIENsS are coming here, 
To give him the Ceap Mize Farts. To give him the Ceap Mite FatLte. 





‘Horses the valleys are tramping o’er, 
Sleek from the Sassenach manger ; 
CreaGuts the hills are encamping o’er, 


‘Tall are the towers of O'KENNEDY, 
Broad are the lands of M‘Carua ; 
DesmonpD feeds five hundred men a day, 


Empty the bawuns of the stranger! | Yet, here ’s to O'Brien of Arra! 
Up from the castle of Drumineer, \ Up from the castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, Down from the top of Camailte, 
Kern and Conacnt are coming here, Kinsmen and clansmen are coming here, 
To give him the Ceap Mire Far.re. To give him the CkaD Mive Faite.’ 


Unfortunately, Mr. Durry has not been able to collect many like these two last. 
* Marcreap ni Cueaveann,’ p. 75, and ‘ Emmeine Tatzor,’ p. 210, are very pas- 
sable ballads, but scarcely Irish, beyond the cheap nationality of a few local words 
and phrases. Change these, and they would answer as well for England. ‘ Fonte- 
noy,’ p. 215, a song for the Irish Brigade at that battle, is strong and stirring, but is 
too close an imitation of the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’ to claim much, save its sub- 
ject, as truly national. ‘The Drunkard,’ p. 158, is an excellent specimen of the 
homely ballad ; true, impressive, and withal as minute as a Dutch painting. We 
would quote it as perfectly Irish in spirit and texture, were not its length impracti- 
cable. 

We find many ballads very good in themselves, but too cosmopolitan in idea and 
expression to satisfy us in a collection of this kind. ‘The Forester’s Complaint,’ p. 
77, ‘The Fairy Thorn,’ p. 147, ‘ Willy Gilliland,’ p. 181,‘ The Sack of Baltimore,’ 
p. 232, are excellent in their way, but their way is scarcely Irish. Perhaps we can 
best explain our meaning by an example. ‘The Battle of Callan,’ p. 194, is a toler- 
able ballad, but it shows how a piece can be written on a subject wholly national, 
thickly strown with names and phrases purely local, and yet have in it no spirit of 
national peculiarity. Its style and manner are the same as those of English ballade 











** A HUNDRED thousand welcomes.’ 
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on similar subjects, and it might have been written by an Englishman and adopted 
by changing a few sectional names: 


THE BATTL I IF CALLAN. 


‘Frtz-THomas went forth to the slaughter all burning, 
And the dame by T'rra-leigh waits the robber’s returning, 
With the deep-lowing creach, with the rich plunder laden, 
The altar’s best gold, the rare pearls of the maiden ! 


‘Winding down by Ruachta his lances were gleaming ; 
Floating, wild as a meteor, his banners were streaming ; 
He rode with the spoils of all Desmonp around him, 

But the wrath of the Gael in its red vengeance found him! 


‘More swift than the eagle from Skellig’s high eyrie, 

Than whirlwinds of Corrin in hostings of Faéry, 

Dark as storm o’er Dun-Mor to the ocean-tried toiler, 
Burst M‘Cartre’s fierce wrath on the path of the spoiler! 


*‘O‘SuLLIVAN Mor, of the mountain and valley, 
O'Connor, the chief of the tall-masted galley, 
O‘Drisco.., the curse of the Sassenach sailor, 
Left CoGan’s proud daughter a desolate wailer. 


‘ Chaunt the deeds of the warrior in chivalry vying, 
The doom of the Rievers, all prostrate or flying ; 
The false Saxon’s fear, as rejoicing thou lavest 
The blood-gouts that burst from the breast of his bravest !’ 

Compare this for one moment with O‘Brien of Arra,’ and the difference will be 
felt and perceived more clearly than it could from pages of analysis. 

But what strikes us most strongly and unfavorably in this collection is the extreme 
poverty of what may be called the national songs ; that is, those which are written 
for and sung by the people. Men of cultivated minds may be expected to write 
tolerable verse, but the songs of the people constitute a severer touchstone. In 
Scotland we find that ballads written by peasants, and read and enjoyed by the 
lower classes throughout the country, are such as can give pleasure to the most ele- 
vated and intellectual minds. This is a great advantage to any people. It is ele- 
vating to the peasantry, and forms a bond of union, a common feeling between 
them and those above them. ‘The specimens given by Mr. Durry of the country 
and street ballads of Ireland are mournful. We have a right to conclude, and in- 
deed he so tells us, that they are favorable examples. If so, what must the rest be ? 
‘ Wixty ReIxty,’ p. 244, spoken of in the highest terms by the editor and Mr. Car.e- 
TON, is remarkably dull. ‘ ‘The Lamentation of Huegu Reyno.ps,’ p. 152, on a simi- 
lar subject, the editor terms ‘the best of its bad class.’ It begins: 

‘ My name it is HUGH ReyNo.ps, I come of honest parents, 
Near Cavau I was born, ‘ks plainly you may see ; 
By loving of a maid, one CaTHARINE M‘Cane, 
My life hus been betrayed; she’s a dear maid to me? ete. 

We see thus that Irish literature is not unlike our own, with a few bright names, 
but few that savor of the soil. Our position is easily explained ; and perhaps that of 
Ireland may be resolved by the unfortunate peculiarity of her two languages, dividing 
the people with a broad line. We have proved our power of acquiring whatever we 
will, as a nation ; that they are not without the ability, their peculiarly national music 
would convince the most skeptical. We are both improving, and ere long, with the 
blessing of Heaven, we may show of what we are capable ; but in the mean time, 
Ireland should no longer leave unemployed a power, the might of which she can 
scarcely calculate. 
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Tue Bree, THE Koran AND THE TALMUD: OR BiBLiIcaL LEGENDS oF THE MuSssULMANS. 
Compiled from Arabic sources and compared with Jewish traditions. From the German of Dr.C. 
WEILL, with occasional Notes. In one volume. pp. 264. New-York: HarpER AND BROTHERS. 

Anoruer interesting volume of Messrs. Harrers’ beautifully-executed ‘ New Mis- 
cellany,’ for which the public are already so largely indebted to them. The leading ideas M 
of these Mohammedan legends, their prominent historical narratives, and the doctrines | 
and precepts which they either state expressly or imply, are contained in the Koran. 
In some instances it gives their minutest particulars. Indeed, it would seem as if these 
legends formed part at least of what the founder of the Mohammedan faith terms i . 
‘the mother of the book,’ indicating that they preceded his Koran in order of time, iA 
and embodied the germ of that faith which he subsequently developed. Their lead- 
ing ideas being found in the Koran invests them with divine authority to the faithful 
Moslem, since it is a primary article of his creed that every thing contained in the ' 
Koran is of Attan. ‘They form therefore a valuable acquisition, as an epitome of 
Mohammedan theology and morals. And their peculiar character, their constant 
allusion to scriptural facts, with which most Bible readers strongly identify them- 
selves, their novel and gorgeous and often sublime inventions, investing them at once : 
with the fidelity of historical detail and the freshness and fascination of Oriental fic- 
tion, seem to fit them especially for popular instruction. ‘If it be asked,’ says the 7 
translator, ‘what benefit may be derived from promulgating the tenets of a profes- | 
sedly erroneous system, it is replied that a distinction ought to be observed between 
the false systems that have ceased to be believed, and those which are still main- 
tained as divine truths by any portion of mankind. ‘The exhibition of a false reli- 
gion, in which, as in the case before us, one hundred and twenty millions of our 
immortal race are at this moment staking their all, cannot but be important, at once 
to awaken within us feelings of deep and active charity for these benighted multi- 
tudes, and to furnish us with the requisite intelligence for effectually combating their 
grievous errors with the weapons of truth.’ 
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SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. By FRANCIS ScHROEDER. In 
two volumes. New-York: Hanrer aNp BsoTHERs. 


















Tuose who pass by these volumes as being simply the repetition of a thrice-told 
tale, will lose the perusal of one of the most pleasant and readable books of the 
season. ‘The author has not attempted to discover novelties, nor to present striking 
and original reflections, in lands so frequently described as those through which his 7 
journey lay. But he has given us, in his free, off-hand, yet most tasteful sketches, 
glimpses of the scenes among which he wandered, with the natural remarks which i ah 

would occur toa polished and cultivated mind. He avoids, with an admirable instinct, ¥ 

every thing that could weary or repel, and gives us only those pictures which will ¢ 
please and attract. We have met no book of travels fora long time more admirably 


’ adapted to the wants of the reading public than this. It is tasteful, lively and in- 
structive, and deserves, as we doubt not it will receive, a very wide popularity. The ! ¢ 
neat and even elegant style in which the volumes are published must still farther re- f 


commend them to public favor. ‘They contain a large number of very beautiful en- { 
gravings upon steel and wood, and are among the handsomest as well as pleasantest ; 
issues of the press. We commend them to general favor. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Wixi R. Demrster, Ese., THE VocaList: with A Portraitr.—The portrait 
which accompanies the present number of the Knickersocker is of Wituiam R. 
Dempster, Esq., the popular composer and vocalist. It is engraved by Mr. Cuaries 
Burt, from a daguerreotype by Piumse ; and although, like almost all daguerreo- 
types, representing the subject as appearing older than he really is, may be regarded 
in other respects as an excellent likeness. We have made some exertion to procure 
the following facts connected with the personal history and professional career of 
Mr. Dempster, which may be relied on as entirely authentic. Mr. Dempster was 
born at Keith, Banffshire, in the north of Scotland, in the year 1810. He inherited 
his voice and his talent for music from his father, James Dempster, a man of great 
respectability, who filled the double capacity of precentor (leader of the singing) and 
ruling elder in the secession-kirk for upward of sixteen years, when he removed to 
Aberdeen with his family. His habits were such that his household furnished a com- 
plete exemplification of the picture of Burns’ ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night. Every 
morning and night a chapter from the ‘ big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride,’ heralded 
the heart-felt prayer of a good husband, a kind father and an exemplary christian. 
This service was usually preceded by singing, in his sweet and plaintive voice, a por- 
tion of a psalm, in which he was accompanied by his wife and family of six children, 
all of whom ‘ came honestly by’ good voices and pleasing execution. The mother 
of our subject (who was her especial favorite) was the most amiable and affectionate 
of parents, from whom he derived lessons of the highest value. Young Demrsrer, 
from his earliest years, had a strong passion for music ; his taste always leading him 
to the plaintive and pathetic. At as early an age as five years he attracted the at- 
tention of every one within the .family circle; and he remembers that even then 
those around him were sometimes moved to tears by the pathos and melody of his 
voice. From this period up to ten years of age he was frequently carried about 
among the friends of the family, that he might delight them with his pleasant voice 
and felicitous execution. After the removal of the elder Demrsrer with his family 
to Aberdeen, not wishing to gratify W1i.1am’s propensity for music, he placed him 
at a trade ; but the ‘ ruling passion’ would not be repressed. All the young man’s 
leisure hours were devoted to the study of his favorite science, and the development 
of his powers for music ; until at length he placed himself under the guidance of a 
competent master, who first initiated him into the mysteries and immutable laws of 
harmony, and the study of music as a theory. Here a new life began to dawn upon 
his existence: he now began to see the true meaning and beauty of music, and his 
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soul, he has assured us, drank largely at the fountain which was opened tohim. He 
soon began to entertain a strong desire to try his hand at musicai composition, and 
in this new field he at once discovered his forte. After composing the music for one 
or two songs, (his first attempt was a song of Burns’, entitled ‘ My Mary ’s No More,’) 
he conceived the idea of visiting London, in order farther to prosecute his studies in 
his favorite science. After the death of his father and mother, in 1832, Mr. Demp- 
STER repaired to the Great Metropolis, where he found encouragement to try his for- 
tune on the stage as a singer in opera. About this time, however, he visited several 
portions of England and Wales, with the intention of returning to London and ‘ com- 
ing out ;’ but from what he had seen of the stage, our subject conceived a dislike to 
it and all its associations, and he therefore wisely abandoned the idea of revisiting 
London. In the spring of 1835 he determined to visit America, and try his fortunes 
in the New World. He arrived in this city toward the end of July of that year. 
Mr. Dempsrer’s first appearance in America was at Nrsxo’s Concerts, which were 
at that time ‘all the rage ; the first talent that could be found being engaged there. 
His first appearance was at Mrs. Watson’s Benefit, in August; the concerts then 
being under the direction of Mr. Watson, of Pacanini notoriety. His success was 
complete, and secured him an engagement for the remainder of the season. Here 
he remained two summers ; and the songs he then sung are still remembered with 
pleasure by many visitors to this delightful Garden, a favorite place of resort of people 
from all parts of the United States; among them, we remember, were ‘ Erin is 
my Home’ and ‘I'll remember Thee.’ At the close of his engagement at Ninto’s, 
Mr. Dempster formed an arrangement to travel with Mr. Watson and his family, 
giving concerts,etc. Owing to a disagreement upon some minor points, he separated 
from them and proceeded through the United States, giving musical entertainments 
alone ; and in this way he slowly but steadily worked himself upward to the enviable 
position which he now occupies. We believe he has visited every State in the Union, 
for we have seen his peformances commended from one end.of the country to the 
other. He is the author of numerous songs and ballads, and is universally known as 
the composer of that most touching and beautiful of all ballads, the ‘ Lament of the 
Trish Emigrant.’ ‘Sound and sense’ are in this song so nicely blended that it is now 
impossible to separate the one from the other.* And here let us observe, that it is a 





* Apropos of the ‘Lament:’ here is an admirable anecdote concerning it, which was contained 
ina letter from our friend CHANDLER, addressed to the Arm-chair of his popular United States Ga- 
zette. He is speaking of the parades of the regiment of Highlanders at Montreal : ‘ As the battalions 
marched, I noticed that the only being that ventured upon the military ground, beside the military 
themselves, was a large black dog. He seemed to understand the orders of the colonel, and though 
he could neither aid in ‘ taking open order’ with the ‘rear rank,’ nor in wheeling into columns with 
the whole, yet he evinced much tact in avoiding the tread of the soldiery in their rapid movements, 
and that without evincing any of that haste which is unbecoming a gentlemanly dog. When the 
music joined the regiment, the dog took up his march with the band and seemed pleased with the rich 
Scotch airsto which the battalions marched. He evidently understood them, and evinced both taste 
and politeness by making no sign of approval until the musicians had completed a tune. The dog 
had completely got into the spirit of the time and place, and was enjoying the parade and music with 
special gusto. There was a place in the rank of the musicians unfilled, and the dog took his position 
there and completed the square as they marched incolumn. At length there was a halt, and almost 
immediately the band struck up that plaintive air to which Dempster sings his words of the ‘ Irish 
Emigrant.’ It was exquisitely performed. The poor dog, however, left the ranks,-walked slowly the 
distance of a rod or two, sat quietly down, throwing his head a little on one side, as if to catch every 
note of the tune, and evincing a sort of melancholy pleasure in the performance. At length the music 
ceased, and the dog rose slowly, and with a sort of measured step, leftthe parade. Poor dog! he had 
been the property of one of the musicians; his master, whose place was vacant in the band, had 
brought him across the Atlantic, and during the sickness which had ultimately laid him in the grave, 
was wont to play the tune which the band had just performed. The dog had learned to love music, 
for the sake of his master first, and then for music alone; but that tune awoke tlie memory of other 
days as clearly as you and I recall to the memory of each other some kind and heart-broken friend 
whom fate has brought to an early grave.’ 
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characteristic excellence of Mr. Demrsrer’s musical compositions, as of his execution, 
that he rarelyif ever fails to give true expression and deep feeling to tender and 
holy thoughts. He embodies the poet’s conception, and thus elevates the affections 
and increases the religious feeling of his audiences. Clergymen, we have observed, 
always attend his concerts. Dr. Cuanninc, we have heard, never missed being an 
auditor ; and of Dr. Beruune, who addressed to Mr. Dempster some very admirable 
verses, the same remark may be made. He fully understands the elocution of sing- 
ing. He gives a distinct enunciation to all the vowels, an art which he has acquired 
by incessant practice. Hence it is, that beautiful and forcible as are the words he has 
uniformly chosen, he heightens their effect by his execution of them; for his music is 
always in sympathy with them. 

Almost every thing which Mr. Dempster has composed has become popular. We 
name such of his pieces as are most familiar to us: ‘ The Blind Boy ; ‘ The Lonely 
Auld Wife ; ‘ Death of Warren ;’ ‘ JEanrz Morrison ;’ ‘I’m with You once Again ;’ 
‘When the Night-wind Bewaileth ; ‘ A Home in the Heart; ‘The Loved One was 
not There;’ ‘ Let us Love One Another ;’ ‘ Bird of the Wilderness ; ‘I’m Alone, 
all Alone,’ etc., etc. But we think his greatest effort to be his cantata, ‘ The May 
Queen,’ the poetry by Atrrep Tennyson. The happy and joyous emotions of tho 
young and beautiful child on the eve of May-day, her only thought being of the 
happy morrow, when she is to be crowned ‘ Queen of May,’ are most felicitously 
expressed in the enlivening pastoral symphony which opens this cantata. Each 
note seems to portray the irrepressible joy of a young and innocent heart. The 
‘ Second Part,’ representing the dying girl on New-Year’s eve asking her mother to 
call her early that she may ‘ see the sun rise upon the glad New-Year,’ the last that 
she is ever to see, shows us at once that the composer has entered into the very spirit 
of the scene before him. The music, although of a subdued and plaintive cast, yet 
retains a portion of the opening melody, so that it seems like the dying echo of the 
young girl’s first ‘happy song.’ We defy the veriest stoic to listen to this portion of 
the song without tears. The ‘ Third Part,’ representing the return of spring, and the 
dying girl still alive, is in the ‘ minor mode,’ corresponding with the key the composer 
has just left, and is solemn and impressive. The key at length changes into the 
‘major mode,’ and the idea it conveys is at once grand and inspiring. The dying 
girl is about to tel] of a vision of angels, whom she fancies she hears in ‘ the wild 
March morning,’ in a mingled sound of music on the wind, which she says comes to 
the window three times, and then ‘ goes up to Heaven and dies among the stars.’ 
The mind is relieved from the oppression and sorrow produced by the second part by 
the assurance which the child now has of going to Heaven : 


‘Tue blessed music went that way 
My soul will have to go.’ 


All thoughts of earth seem now lost in the joy of going ‘ where the wicked cease 


from troubling and the weary are at rest.’ The music of this part carries the hearer 


along with the-words to the close; and he at last draws a long breath and says: 
‘It’s all over! —and what a happy close !’ 

We have great pleasure in the thought that Mr. Dempster must share with the 
Epiror of this Magazine the credit of introducing this noble composition to the Ame- 
rican public. Well do we remember the pleasant October evening, in OLp Knick.’s 
sanctum, when thoughtfully tinkling our spoons against our glasses, bereft of their 
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Glenlivet, we spoke of the touching character of the music of the Emigrant’s La- 


ment,’ then known to us for the first time as Mr. Dempsrer’s; and calling to mind ‘ The . 


May-Queen,’ so kindred in its touching pathos, we took Tennyson from the library 
and read it to our friend ; dwelling perhaps upon those passages which had especially 
impressed us. When we had finished reading it we looked up to Mr. Dempsrer’s 
face, which always reflects every shade of thought and feeling, ‘ and therewithal,’ 
as honest Joun Bunyan says, ‘ the water stood in his eyes.’ We suggested that he 
should set it to music ; but he objected that ‘it was beyond his reach ; that ‘ people 
could never be brought to listen to so long. a piece ; that ‘he could never make it 
sufficiently effective to cause an audience to sit it out,’ and the like ; but upon again 
urging it upon his attention, he promised to ‘see what he could do with it On re- 
turning to town from his residence in the country, some four weeks after this inter- 
view, Mr. Dempsrer sent for us to call at his lodgings to hear his music of the ‘ May- 
Queen.’ We heard it — and from that moment have had only one opinion of it; an 
opinion which has been confirmed by the mingled tears and applauses of crowded 
audiences in every quarter of the Union. ‘ The May-Queen’ is a copyright publica- 
tion ; and some idea of its great popularity may be inferred from the fact that a 
thousand dollars have been offered for it by the publishers. Upward of twenty-five 
thousand copies of Mr. Demrsrer’s various musical compositions are called for every 
year; a degree of success altogether unequalled in this country. 

His songs have from the commencement been silently and gradually working their 
way into public favor. ‘They neither astonish nor dazzle at first ; there is ‘ nothing of 
the sort’ about them ; indeed one is seldom struck with them at first; but when the 
ear thoroughly hears them, ‘ then it blesses them ; they make a deep impression on 
the heart and linger long in the memory. When we look back and think of those 
who havee ome and gone, and see what songs are now popular, we find that Mr. 
Dempesrer’s maintain a distinguished place ; they remain undiminished in popularity ; 
indeed, they are increasing in public favor, being at this moment the most popular 
compositions in this country. ‘They may be deemed too the production of our soil ; we 
certainly claim for them an American paternity. This country has been the field of 
Mr. Dempsrer’s successful labors, and we know that he regards it with gratitude for 
having nourished and encouraged him in his profession. He is about to revisit his 
native country, and we cannot better convey to our readers his thoughts at leaving us 
than by quoting the address which he delivered at Nrxo’s saloon on the occasion of his 
farewell entertainment in this city: 

‘Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I appear before you this evening for the last time; and I take this 
opportunity to thank you from my heart for your kindness, as well at the present as on former occa- 
sions. Like a guest that lingers in the hall of his benefactor when the feast is over, I reluctantly 
but respectfully take my leave. It is my intention soon to return to my native country, and I antici- 
pate a happy meeting with my friends there ; but | must confess that my heart lingers with you, for 
nourished by your kind indulgence, I have been enabled to pursue with success the exercise of my 
profession. When I first appeared among you, ten years ago, I was young and inexperienced, but 
not without hope; that hope you cherished, and enabled me to realize my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. My songs, with two exceptions, have all been composed and published under your kind and 
fostering care; and I trust 1 am not overstepping the rules of good taste when I say, that they are en- 


titled to the appellation of American Melodies. Those songs have been a source of pleasure to 
myself; and if they have been the means of beguiling a weary hour, or of contributing to your hup- 


’ piness in the domestic circle, when the cares and labors of the day were done, the highest ambition of 


my professional life is attained. I have several engagements at the South and West to fulfil before I 
leave the country; butas this is the last time I shall have the honor of appearing before a New-York 
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audience, I now take my leave, wishing you all health and prosperity ; and in the hope that at some 
future day I shall have the happiness of appearing before you again, I most respectfully bid you 
Farewell !” 

Pleasant vocalist ! pleasant companion ! ‘ take with you gentle winds your sails to 
swell !’ — and when in the fulness of time you return again among us, may you find 
as many friends glad to meet as there are now sorry to part with you! 


Gossip witit Reapers anp CorresponpENts. — It was exceedingly pleasant the 
other day — pleasant to ‘Op Knick.,’ so long in ‘ populous city pent’ — to find him- 
self on board the ‘ Eureka’ steamer, bound to the trout-fishing grounds of Sullivan 
county, via the Erie rail-road. ‘ Pleasant’ indeed! — it was something more. The 
country to which we tended, from ‘ the like o’ which’ it took so many years to wean 
us, and toward which, in many a sultry summer day and howling winter-night, our 
revived boyish fancy had gone forth from the man-made town — the country was 
our’s for four days; and to give the true zest to our enjoyment of such a prospect, 
of early thoughts and early associations, an old and most congenial metropolitan 
friend, a certain boyishness of heart still fresh as ever in his cheerful bosom, with an 
agreeable associate, kindred in most things save a slight difference in years — these 
were our companions. ‘The noble Hudson had scarcely ever seemed so wide to us, 
nor the shores on either side so picturesque and beautiful, nor the towering Palisades 
so vast in their shadowy extent ; and as the fresh breeze fanned us, and the steamer 
sped on its swift course, we could well comprehend what OLLarop used to designate 
as the ‘ juiciness of a young heart.’ And so it was, that with pleasant thoughts and 
pleasant chat, it seemed but a few moments before we were seated in the spacious 
cars of the Erie Rail-road, and flying to the West as on the wings of the wind ; the 
glorious country opening around us in verdant cultivated valleys and ranges of minor 
mountains near or far, now towering almost over us and anon taking, in the blue dis- 
tance, the farewell beams of the declining sun. Streams too, and ‘ lakelets,’ and busy 
little villages nestled among the hills, slept quietly in the same mellow light. A few 
stoppages, a few supernatural ‘sreex,’ as Jeames DE La Piucne would term them, 
from the locomotive — that whistles as it runs, apparently not ‘ for want of thought’ 
in itself, but to stimulate thought in the tardy or the expectant — and we were at 
Middletown ; and after a good supper, somewhere in the neighborhood of ten o’clock 
on that bright moonlight night we were packed in a lumbering vehicle, called by 
courtesy a ‘stage-coach,’ and sent on our way rejoicing toward the blooming village 
of Bloomingburgh. Do you know of any thing more inspiring, town-reader, than to 
rise the next morning after the evening you have left the great metropolis, and find 
yourself in a charming country village which you had reached in the night, shut in 
by blue receding mountains, extending on every side into the dim distance, the con- 
tented green and yellow fields of grass and grain stretching almost to their summits 
and basking in the early day-beams? To L and ‘ this deponent,’ in our morn- 
ing walk, before the sun had ‘ climbed the eastern hills,’ it seemed, whatever others 
might have thought of it, a landscape more lovely than the vale of Avota. But 
scenes like these should be beheld and enjoyed ; they can hardly be described: do 
us the favor to remark therefore that in a tumble-downish sort of two-horse vehicle 
“we three’ are on our way over ‘ The Barrens,’ in crossing which, we saw on either 
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hand what appeared to be several stones! It might have been deception; and Jim, 
our accomplished driver, was so engaged with a compressed narrative of his Don- 
Juanish amours that he ‘stayed no question’ as to the face of the country through 
which we were passing. At length, ‘ replete with chat,’ we came in sight of Monti- 
cello, gleaming in the westering sunlight on the far-off hill-side ; a cordon of blue 
mountains stretching far around the ‘ rolling country’ which it overlooks. Arrived at 
‘HamiLron’s,’ we were soon rejoined by a brace of avant-couriers, two gentlemen who 
were as much alike as ‘ two P —— s;’ in fact they were ‘ nothing else.’ They had 
been fishing successfully for trout in a considerable stream that runs out of that gem 
of the first water, White Lake ; and while the obliging mistress of the ‘ White Lake 
House’ is cooking the fish for our supper, we will cross the way, mount to the top 
of that newly-raised dwelling, and ‘see what we shall see.’ Verily it is a beautiful 
sight! How the blue mountains roll upon the eye in all the visible horizon; deep blue 
and pale blue; and like faintly-seen clouds, the Kaitskills, eighty miles in the north- 
eastern distance, bound the view ; while in the immediate foreground, lake and grove 
and stream, studded with the most luxuriant foliage, complete the picture. We can 
scarcely remember whittling a pine shingle with more delight than we did on the upper 
piazza-roof of that unfinished building, with this view before us. But ‘supper’s 
ready |’ cries L ; and in three minutes we are sitting in the best room of the 
‘Lake House,’ opening upon the lake, which sleeps in silence and shadow almost 
under the window, the heavy foliage of its borders reflected in its glassy bosom ; and 
before us are the trout,‘ created best that swim the silver streams ; brown and unc- 
tuous, and filling the room with a sweet-smelling savor. Whitest bread, sweetest 
butter, thickest cream, most delicious of Hysons, a noiseless female attendant — what 
could we wish more? ‘I willtrouble you, gentlemen,’ said L , for another of those 
trout,’ and he received upon his plate the nineteenth fish ; when that had disappeared, 
‘One more, gentlemen, and I ’ll not trouble you again!’ And he didn’t ; for after 
securing and devouring it, he looked wistfully at the general receptacle, and reaching 
over, slid a handsome specimen upon his plate, with the ingenuous remark: ‘I said I’d 
trouble you for no more, gentlemen, but I did n’t say I would n’t help myself!’ Shame- 
less special pleading ! — but any thing is justifiable, to our conception, that secures more 
trout. But let us hasten on to Rorer’s, hard by the Callicoon ; for in that stream, 
made famous by the charming daguerreotype pictures of our friend Streer, there 
lurk scores of the aristocracy of brook-fish, which are to dangle upon our lines to- 
morrow. After a delightful ride, we reach Rorer’s; a glass of milk-punch, and to 
bed. In the morning, we dig bait ; hoes, shovels, spades in requisition — one man 
(the huge feeder) giving directions, with great nonchalance ; smoking his cigar the 
while. Rising from a ‘ hasty plate of mutton,’ we are off to the Callicoon. And now, 
having passed raspberry - ‘ preserves’ sufficiently numerous to supply the New-York 
markets for ten years, summer-fallows, Pickerel-Pond and the settlement adjacent, 
behold us taking the very ‘ forest-walk’ that Srreer has so beautifully described, on 
our way tothe Callicoon. A picturesque-looking set we are, with our fishing-dresses 
and gear, a combination of Indian, ‘ white man’ and Yankee-Doodle. And this is 
the Callicoon ! — this clear wide-and-narrow brawling brook, whirling in eddies, rush- 
ing in straitened channels, boiling in rocky nooks —this is the Callicon? ‘ It an’t 
nothing else!” Well then, let the two P ’sand L the elder scatter along the 
west branch, while Rancuero and ‘ Op Knick.’ drop line along down the eastern. We 
are in the middle of the stream, waist-deep, and there is silence — an ‘ audible still- 
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ness,’ illustrated rather than disturbed by the faint voices of the wood. There 
would have been compunction in screwing a wriggling worm upon the hook, but for 
the lucky thought that Providence must have designed it for bait. But ‘let us drop 
the subject’ of this remark. Snap !— a quick bite, and as pretty a trout as you could 
find of asummer’s day! ‘ First blood’ for‘O._p Knick!’ Four more out of that very 
eddy ; farther down, Rancuero has pocketed as many more, and ‘ the cry is still they 
come!’ Silently we stand, the sunlight shimmering down through the interlacing 
boughs and flecking the murmuring waters below. ‘ Rancuero !’ (in a whisper) ‘ what 
is that!’ ‘Good Ev’ings!’ a deer, a gentle doe, is wading directly toward us in the 
middle of the stream; lifting up her long sfender fore-legs, and dropping her little 
pointed hoofs almost noiselessly into the water ; her face absolutely beaming with ani- 
mal enjoyment! Rancuero with his finger beckons silence ; takes from his pouch a 
pistol that he had borne loaded and capped from the city of Mexico through ‘Texas 
even unto Gotham, and deliberately cocks it. Maledetto ! —+the cap has been re- 
moved, at the instance of a timid friend ;*the doe is within fifteen yards of us; she 
has heard the click of the pistol ; she lifts her silken ears, opens wide, after a slow wink, 
her great lustrous black eyes, and with a snort of surprise, and three or four bounds of 
infinite grace, is up and over the bank, and away to rejoin her companions in the denser 
woods! She was a transient vision of grace and beauty, that Otp Knick. can never 
cease to remember ‘ unto thylke day i’ the which he crepes into his sepulchre. Well, 
wwe have a score of trout apiece, it is high-noon, and— let us lunch; for lo! there 
comes the man with the covered-basket, whose contents, potable and edible, have been 
prepared by the careful hand of kind considerate Woman. Rancnero 
‘ Took a whistle frae his pouch, 
And blew both loud and shrill, 
When four-and-twenty be!ted knights 
Came skipping o’er the bill!’ 

Not exactly ; but a human whistle was given, most like a yell, which brought the 
two P ’s, the two L *s and the one C together ; and on the rocks, under 
the shadow of a rustic bridge, by the side of the gurgling stream, we spread our nice 
repast, which we discussed with good appetites, interspersing our operations with 
much agreeable chat upon a great variety of subjects. ‘Then we separated and re- 
sumed our rods and lines, drawing up the trout until the sun no longer threw any 
shadows across the water. But ‘something too much of this,’ the reader may ex- 
claim. Suffice it then to say, that after our return to Rorer’s we added together 
the amount of two day’s fishing in the Mongaup and Callicoon ; and four hundred 
and fifty trout (several of which would weigh half a pound, and a great many a 
pound !) was found to be the result. What a repast, sweetened by the day’s toil, 
was the trout-supper that Rorrr gave us that evening! — and what a ride was that 
which transported us on that lovely moon-lit night to the ‘ Lake-House!’ And oh! 
goodness gracious! what a bed-room that was, and what a bed, in which we were 
‘kept’ that night! ‘The architect had made a slight mistake in the construction of 
the apartment ; he had arranged it so that two persons could get in, but he had not 
calculated for their turning round after they had got in! An acute angle of the hot 
roof received the person of L , his head resting upon a Lilliputian pillow, crushed 
down endwise, and his feet almost projecting through a sort of loop-hole window 
that looked toward the east, and the only one in the room; while ‘Oxip Knick,’ 
sank sweltering into a soft thin billow of feathers, that wanted but two or three more 
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to make it seem like a pillow. (Never mind your pillow; get back totown.’) ‘ Well, 
then :’ In the morning, on to Monticello ; climbed the board-fence on the high ground 

by the court-house, and ‘ surveyed the landscape o’er ; thinking mean time how often 

our friend Street had looked abroad upon the same grand and beautiful scene ; and 

thereupon too of ‘ Stow-warter Tim,’ whom he has immortalized, who went away 

from Rorrr’s ‘ stoop’ before we left, with a gait like that of a kangaroo with a touch 

of the lumbago, and a mouth like —‘ nothing else!’ On to Bloomingburg in a stage- 

coach, and on that ‘ Hot Friday’ too, a day not to be forgotten; not a breath of air 

stirring, save the little that Whip was driving away from. On to Middletown, (after 

waiting two mortal hours,) just in time to be ‘ten minutes too late’ for the cars. 

‘Cause why? The proprietor of the stage has a ‘ Rail-road Hotel’ at the end of the 

route, and if you do n’t get in in time for the cars, it ‘makes it bad’ for you, but 

‘ good’ for him ; since you must (if you are foolish enough) sup, stay with him all night 

and breakfast the next morning. Knick. however sought another house ; and when 

seated in the cars next morning, moving homeward, remembered him of no désagre- 

mens. What aglorious county is Orange! The mowers were swinging the scythe or 

turning the fragrant hay in the lily-sprinkled verdant meadows; on the rounded hills 

the cradlers were laying the golden grain in regular semi-circular rows, like the rece- 

ding tide-marks on some crescent sea-beach ; the reaper ‘stood musing by gathered 
sheaves’ as the iron horse snorted by with his train; within, sweet farmers’ daughters, 
happy in the prospect of visiting the Great Metropolis, were busy chatting with trim 
full-bodied young fellows, with chequered linen shirts, handsome whiskers, twinkling 
eyes and dare-devil airs, who ever and anon rushed out to do duty on the train, and 
then returned to renew their gossip with the fair milk-maids. Milk! milk! milk! 
how at every stopping-place by scores and scores the cans clatter in! —from all the 
‘ Valleys’ and ‘ Kills’ in the region round about, until the cars have the mingled odor 
of a country buttery-and-pantry. But here we are at Piermont; at the land’s end 
of a most delightful excursion, with no thoughts of regret, no remembrances save of 
unalloyed enjoyment. ‘Two hours of delightful sailing, and we are seated in our 
pleasant sanctum. - - - Can any republican fail to see the inevitable tendency of 
the important changes slowly but surely taking place in Great-Britain? Sir Roserr 
Peet's late noble speech, and the ‘ protocol’ of the new minister, Lord Joun Russexr, 
are full of striking portents. ‘I shall leave office, I fear,’ says the former, ‘ with a 
name severely censured by many honorable gentlemen, who deeply regret the sever- 
ance of party ties ; I shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist, who main- 
tains protection for his individual benefit ; but it may be that I shall leave a name 
sometimes remembered with expressions of good-will in those places which are the 
abodes of men whose lot it is to labor, and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brows ; a name remembered with expressions of good-will when they shall re- 
create their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.’ Cheer up! ye toiling masses of Bri- 
tain! there is a better era approaching : 


‘ THERE ’s a good time coming, boys, | ‘There ’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : | A good time coming: 
And a poor man’s family Little children shall not toil 
Shall not be his misery, Under or above the soil, 
In the good time coming. In the good time coming ; 
Every child shall be a help, But shall play in bealthful fields, 
To make his right arm stronger ; | Till limbs and mind grow stronger ; 
The happier he, the more he has : And every one shal} read and write : 


Wait a lattle longer. Wait a little longer’ 
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To rox any thing like an adequate conception of the casual wholesale trade in 
books in this metropolis, one should look over the catalogue of the New-York Book 
Trade Sale,to commence at the sales-room of Messrs. Banas, Ricnarps anp Piatt, 
the oldest establishment of its kind in the metropolis, on Monday the 24th instant. 


These sales are held semi-annually, on the last week of March and August, and 


are attended by the representatives at least of all the book-sellers in the United 
States. The catalogue before us is by far the largest ever issued to the trade in this 
country. It contains one hundred and ninety-three closely-printed pages, of the 
largest size of kindred publications, and embraces upward of two-hundred contribu- 
tors, including all the leading publishers in the United States, from Portland, Maine, 
to Saint Louis, Missouri. But it is not only the largest catalogue ever issued to the 
trade ; it contains a far richer and much more attractive stock than has been offered 
at any previous sale. - - - We have alluded on two or three occasions heretofore to 
the charming pastoral of ‘ When the Kye come Hame,’ by James Hoaa, the ‘ Ettrick 
Shepherd,’ and to the delightful Scottish music to which it is wedded, and which was 
the author’s favorite air, as indeed it is of every body who hears it well executed, as 
we did. We consider ourselves fortunate in securing an authentic copy of the poem 
for the gratification of our readers. Observe that the refrain, 


‘WHEN the kye come hame, 
When the kye come hame, 
’T ween the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye come hame,’ 


is to be repeated, in the singing, at the end of every stanza: 


‘Come, all ye jolly shepherds ‘When the blewart bears a pearl, 

That wander through the glen, And the daisy turns a pea, 

I’il tell ye o’ a secret An’ the bonny Juckan gowan 
That courtiers dinna ken. Has faulded up her ee; 

What is the greatest pleasure Aud the laverock frae the blue lift 
That the heart o’ man can frame ? Draps down and thinks nae shame, 

’T is to meet a bonny lassie To woo his bonuy lassie 
When the kye come hame! When the kye come hame ! 


*’T is not beneath the coronet ‘See yonder pauky shepherd 
Nor canopy o’ state, That wanders on the hill, 

"T’ is not on couch of velvet His ewes are in the fauld 
Nor arbor of the great ; Aud his lambs are lying still ; 

’T is beneath the spreading birk Yet he downa gang to bed, 
In the glen without a name, For his heart is in a flame 

To meet your bonny lassie To meet his bonny lassie 
When the kye come hame! When the kye come hame ! 


‘ The black-bird builds its nest, ‘Then since a’ nature joins 
For the mate he lo’es to see, In this love without alloy, 
And on the tapmost bough O, wha would prove a traitor 
O! a happy bird is he! To nature’s dearest joy ? 
Then he pours his melting ditty, Or wha would choose a crown, 
An’ love is a’ the theme, Wii’ its perils and its fame, 

And he woos his bonny lassie And miss his bonny lassie 
When the kye come hame! When the kye come hame ?” 


s 


A rieut clever man is he who in that cleverest of papers, ‘ The Spirit of the 
Times’ literary and sporting journal, discourseth of the genus ‘Bore,’ in all its human 
varieties. He thus paints ‘ Te Sensible Bore, the object of his special detestation : 


‘I HAvE been subjected to many gross indignities in my time; introduced as a ‘ promising’ young 
man; announced to a party in Division-street as‘ aiman of talent ;’ trotted out as a small lion ata 
gathering in the country, where the ‘honest yeomanry’ examined me as if they expected to see a 
tail rise from my coat-skirts @ la Caffre, or music emanate from my nostrils @ la Memnon; I have 
even been spoken of as a‘ desirable match’ for a girl with a flat chest, jJarge feet, a piano and a for- 
tune. These insults 1 could endure; but I am grateful that no one ever yet called me ‘sensible.’ 
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To see a fellow at a dinner-table, with a face like a mute at a funeral, looking as if the ordinary sup- 
port of life by eating were too vulgar for his sublimity; turning away abstractedly at times to let 
you know that his mind is busy on grave and distant subjects; and then to have the villain, when he 
hears a right good story, start out a lame smile from the corner of his mouth, which hobbling slowly 
over his arrogant features, returns in his lips about the time they curl up to signify that on the whole 
he can hardly justify himself for having been amused. When one engages in the chat which best 
promotes digestion, he drums with his finger-nails on the edge of a plate; when a casual ocurrence 
is related to him, he interrupts it with ‘ah!’ and ‘indeed!’ uttered as if he thought you considered 
your salvation to depend on his belief. This is the Sensible Bore. Heaven deliver me from such a 
varlet !’ 


Sipney Sairu called his age the age of persiflage; Byron’s was the age of bronze ; 
there was once an age of iron; and Tradition says, but for ourselves we have no great 
faith in her, that there was once, in the remote ages, a long, long while before the 
birth of chronology, and as we may easily believe, before writing was invented, an 
age of silver and of gold. We do not like to envy even our ancestors, but if any of 
them lived in the age of gold we would like to have stood in their shoes. The pre- 
sent age is not an age of any kind of metal, but of mettle. It is emphatically the 
Age of Fun. Every body deals in jokes, and all wisdom is inculeated in a para- 
phrase of humor. In Paris they have the Charivari, a daily gazette of broad grins; 
in London they have Punch, in Gottingen they have Die Fliegende Blater, and in 
this blessed city, where the ‘ rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter,’ the good humored Cro- 
ton, gushes out laughter at the corner of every street, we are to have ‘The Daguerreo- 
type,’ a daily gazette of wit and good-nature. Wecan say nothing more on the sub- 
ject just now. Among the cockneys, Fun is the only saleable article in the market ; 
and when people talk of a good property, they liken it to Puncu. The Arch-bishop 
of the new church, the Prior of the new Paraclete, is Gitsert Assot a Becket, 
who has already given the Londoners and the rest of the world a ‘Comic Biack- 
STONE’ and a ‘ Comic Grammar,’ and will soon be out with a ‘ Comie Old Testament.’ 
He is publishing just now a ‘ Comic Almanack of the Month,’ which is as full of 
fun as an egg is of meat; abounding in important literary, dramatic and legal on- 
dits and information. Among the new books announced for ‘the month’ are the 
following: ‘ The Adventures of a Moustache, being the continuation of the Tale of 
a Wig ;’ ‘ Five Minutes in China, by the author of ‘ An Afternoon in Kamschatka ;’ 
and ‘ The Whole Globe Scoured in Two Days, by an American Traveller.’ Here is 
a clever ‘ Epigram on a Hard-hearted Parson :’ 


‘ THE truth that ‘sermons are in stones,’ 
On any one must quickly dart, 

When told that Smita or Brown or JonES 
Preaches directly from the heart.’ 

The ‘Almanack’ has a good many rather troublesome correspondents, we are led to 
infer, from the notices which some of them receive. In answer to one who expresses 
a desire to know ‘why it is that an attendant walks at each side of the elephant at 
Ast.ey’s circus, during the performance of the colossal animal on the tight-rope, 
(‘credat Judeus !’) the editor says: ‘ We have ascertained that the men are placed 
below to inspire the -sagacious creature with confidence; for the elephant naturally 
feels less timidity when he knows that if he should happen to fall there are two su- 
pernumeraries underneath ready tocatch him! Notwithstanding the large consump- 
tion of fun in his own journals, Mr. a Becker announces in an advertisement of his 
‘ Almanack’ that he has opened a joke-manufactory for the writers of burlesque. 
He supplies a single pun at wholesale prices, and every facetious article not approved 
may be exchanged within three nights after it has been tried upon a British audience. 
‘ Gentlemen burlesque-writers wishing their own materials made up can receive back 
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their subject in a thoroughly joked-up condition within four-and-twenty hours.’ All 
the jokes supplied from his establishment are warranted, ‘ for none but the best work- 
men are employed, and the highest wages are given.’ Instruction is given in joking 
between the hours of ten and four, and ‘ punning on the Hamiltonian system may be 
acquired in six easy lessons. A few old conundrums, in good order, to be had cheap.’ 
Our lamented friend and corresponden' Sanperson says in his ‘American in Paris’ 
that there is a joint-stock joking company in the French capital, for supplying jokes 
to playwrights, and that so profitable a business is it, that some wits derive a pleasant 
yearly income from the eighth of a joke! ‘There is not a little satire, and an implied 
reproof which is most applicable on this side the water, in the lines addressed by 
‘The true Lover to his Business. Read it and think of it: 






‘ 


Sweet Business! idol of my soul! 





Oh! not a moment by the side 


Oh! pardon me, if other charms (At breakfast, dinner, or at tea,) 
Had o’er my bosom the control Of her who is to be my bride, 

Awhile to tear me from thine arms. Didst thou escape my memory : 
Would thou couldst know, from thee apart, Oh! never in the pleasant walk, 

How keen hath been that bosom’s pain! Through sunlit mead or shady grove, 
What joy returning gives my heart, On other themes though I might talk, 

My Business! unto thee again! Ceased I to think of thee, my love! 





*T were vain to tell thee all I felt And though, in roving faraway, 


While breathing vows in Beanty’s ear, I’ve sacrificed a little gain, 
And how, while at her feet I knelt, Yet, dearest Business! thou wilt say 

I thought of thee, my Business dear ; I have not wronged thee in the main: 
How fearfully I viewed the risk, For she is rich, that maiden fair, 

The consequences there might be, For whom I heave the tender sigh : 
My snug, my lucrative, my brisk, Thus e’en in courtship I may swear 

My Business ! of neglect ng thee! On Business still ’ve kept an eye. 


‘The Red-Skins, or Indian and Ingin,’ Mr. J. Fentwore Coorer’s latest work, 
has just been issued by Messrs. Burcess, Srrincer anp Company. Its design we 
take to be not so much that of a novel-proper as an exemplification of practical ar- 
gument against the anti-rent spirit of the day, which in certain counties of this State 
has proved so disastrous in its consequences. We receive the volumes at too late an 
hour to report upon them authoritatively in the present number. Sreaxine of Mr. 
Coorer, by-the-by, reminds us of a tribute recently paid to his genius by a distinguished 
foreign Prince, to which, having been in some sort accessory, we shall be pardoned we 
trust for alluding. A few months since, it will be remembered, we mentioned in these 
pages a request made by the then Russian ambassador at Constantinople, Prince 
Do.corovux1, (now his Imperial Majesty’s plenipotentiary at Tehran, Persia,) through 
our excellent correspondent, the American representative at the Sublime Porte, for a 
specimen of the hand-writing of the ‘ great and good Wasuineron,’ and of ‘ the dis- 
tinguished American novelist, Coorer.’ ‘Through the kindness of His Honor, then 
Recorder 'TaLLMapGE, we were enabled to send to our correspondent, for the Prince, 
an interesting original letter of Wasnineron, in excellent preservation, addressed to 
Gen. TatLmance, of the Revolution, the honored father of the gentleman from whom 
we received it. <A copy of this letter appeared at the time in the KNICKERBOCKER. 
Mr. Coorer also enclosed us a brief note to be sent to the Princes, in compliance with 
his request, in which he took occasion to express the lively sense he entertained of the 
liberal and kind feelings generally manifested in Europe by Russians toward Ameri- 
cans. His own introduction at Paris into European society, he remarked in effect, 
was first owing to the kind attentions of a polished circle of Russians, including the 
names of various members of the family of Gaxrrzin ; whom, with other Russians 
of breeding and intelligence, he still remembered with pleasure. The same kind dis- 
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position toward Americans he had found manifested in Rome by the amiable and in- 
telligent Princess Voinouski, Prince Gareazin, and others of a kindred class. 
Wherever he went indeed and met with Russians he met with friends, and the same 
was true of other Americans. Mr. Coorer added, we remember, that ever since the 
noble interference of the just-minded ALExanpeEr at the treaty of Ghent, Russia had 
proved herself the friend of America ; and that for his part he was one of those who 
wished his nation to manifest a public preference for those who treat their country 
and countrymen, in or out of our hemisphere, with liberality and justice. We have 
‘lately received a pacquet from our esteemed correspondent at Constantinople, cover- 
ing a letter to Mr. Coorer from Prince Dotcorovxi, and another acknowledging in 
grateful terms the receipt of the two autograph letters which we had been enabled 
‘ to forward him. ‘'Thanks to your goodness,’ he observes, ‘I am at last in possession 
of the hand-writing of the greatest man of modern times; and it is with full reason 
of justice that you call him the ‘ Father of your Country.’ Certainly I did not ex- 
pect that your celebrated novelist, Mr. Fenimore Coorrr, would give himself the 
trouble to write to me the few lines which I have received from him, so full of kmdly 
and obliging expressions.’ Our correspondent remarks in his note to us: ‘I beg you 
to offer to Mr. Coorer an expression of what I naturally feel for the very courteous 
and gentlemanly manner in which he sent his autograph. The civility thus shown 
to the Princ, a distinguished Russian minister, by Americans, will leave an impres- 
sion which may be of service to such of our countrymen as may hereafter fall in his 
way ; and thus it should ever be with American gentlemen in their intercourse with 
gentlemen of the Old World.’ He adds: ‘The Prince possesses one of the richest 
collections of autographs extant, which he purposes presenting at some future period 
to His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Nicnonas. I do not doubt (and it would be 
agreeable to be at his side at the time) but that when the collection is offered to His 
Majesty, and his eye is attracted by the autographs of the many great and celebrated 
names which it contains, it will rest with more than ordinary interest upon that of 
Wasuinaton, the Father of our Country.’ Mr. Coorer, at our request, has kindly 
favored us with the perusal of a translation of the Prince’s letter to himself; and 
although not designed for publication, we may perhaps without an infraction of pro- 
priety affirm that it is alike honorable to the Prince and to our distinguished chief 
novelist. He observes, that notwithstanding the pleasure Mr. Coorrr’s letter has 
afforded him, he is obliged to confess that it has entirely missed its end ; since instead 
of increasing the number of his valuable autographs it shall remain forever among 
his family archives, as a precious testimonial of the writer’s goodness. ‘If my per- 
sonal admiration can add nothing to the just tribute of homage rendered by two hem- 
ispheres to your great and noble talent, I shall at least reserve for myself the privilege 
of assuring you that the sentiments of esteem with which the two nations whose fu- 
ture is most brilliant have inspired each other, belong exclusively to the relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States of America.’ The entire letter is couched in 
language equally amiable. . . . ‘ Gentle Willie’ is neither lost nor mislaid. It ‘ bides 
it’s time,’ and will appear when space and circumstances shall serve. We have arti- 
cles in prose and verse awaiting insertion which were accepted nearly two years 
ago. . . . A CORRESPONDENT inquires if it was not the same ‘ Yankee-Doodle’ 
whose ‘ adventures’ are being recorded in our pages, who while exhibiting some rattle- 
snakes in a big box at the west, some weeks since, was bit upon a finger of his left 
hand by one of them, whereupon he took the ‘eternal jacknife’ which he happened 
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to have in his hand and whittled his finger down to the bone, and while it was bleed- 
ing, tried to ‘swap’ his remaining reptiles for a jackass belonging toa man who had 
stopped to see the ‘ p’ison sarpents. . . . Mr. Fow er, ‘ practical phrenologist,’ has 
issued an elaborate work on his ‘science.’ It contains the engraved busts of a good 
many men remarkable for their bumps. We once ‘ lay’ for our plaster-portrait to Mr. 
Fow ter, and kept a very sober face in our coffin-like box until he had piled the liquid 
matériel around our smoothly-greased head and face, to within a half an inch of the 
mouth ; but when he began to feed the adjacent features with a spoon, and we saw only 
a nose sticking out of the warm white hasty-pudding, ‘ human natur’ ’ could n’t stand 
it; and just as far as those features could laugh they did ; the muscles below however 
were ‘stuck ;’ and the result in the cast was a face solemn as an owl’s up to the outer 
line of a small circle embracing the mouth and muscles immediately adjacent, which 
were themselves ‘full of mirth.’ ‘ Picture it, think of it,’ reader! And yet Mr. 
Fow.er had the audacity to exhibit that bust in his window (Peter Rosinson the 
murderer on one side and our friend Colonel Wess on the other!) until we extracted 
a promise from him to remove it and break the mould which had been worse than an 
‘iron mask’ to us. - - - Aw artist-friend has amused himself by seeing how many 
different readings can be given, by transposition, to the line of Gray’s, 


‘The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,’ 


without altering the meaning. He reached the number of sizty without the least 
embarrassment, beginning thus : 
‘Tue ploughman homeward weary plods his way, 
The homeward ploughman plods his weary way, 
The weary homeward ploughman plods his way,’ etc. 
"T is a singular exercitation altogether. - - - We regret that we have not space and 
leisure adequately to describe the ‘ Model of New-York,’ and its capacious pictured 
canopy, now exhibiting at the Apollo in Broadway. Think of this entire metropolis, 
and a part of Brooklyn, represented by the individual street, lane, alley, house, open 
lot, tree — every thing in short which the city is and which it contains ; the whole 
perfect in its proportions, and every part entirely correct in its scale! It is truly a 
wonderful exhibition, and reflects great credit upon its enterprising proprietor, T. Por- 
TER Bevpen, Esq. - - - ‘ The Writings of Hugh Swinton Legare,’ on sale by the 
Aprp.erons, demand the attention of the press and the public. Such writers as Lr- 
GARE and GriMKE are the true_ representatives of the literature and scholarship of 
the South, and their high claims should not be overlooked. - - - THere is a very 
facile hand engaged in the ‘ Foolscap Scribblings’ of that spirited diurnal, ‘ The 
Gazetie and Times. ‘The writer in the following passage informs us of his success 
in trying to divert the ennui of ship-board by reading: ‘I took up one of James’s 
novels, and went resolutely on till I came to the part where the sun and the April 
clouds are chasing each other over the fields ; and where the powerfully-built young 
man with the broad and deep chest finds that the sun and the-April clouds are 
chasing each other also over his heart ; I forget exactly where Mr. James generally 
places this passage, but I think that in most of his books it occurs somewhere near 
the beginning of the second chapter ; at all events, it was just here that my patience 
broke down, and fearing that an effort to proceed might bring on a relapse of sea- 
sickness, I was forced to change my book.’ This passage embodies stringent satire, 
well applied. - - - Tuanxs to our old and good friend ‘ The Doctor!’ Pray con- 
tinue your sketches. ‘Gop save the Poor and the Humble!’ is our aspiration, as 
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fervent as the prayer ‘Gop save the Queen !’ from a loyal ‘ British-man.’- + - We 
have several ‘Legal Papers, including anecdotes of various sorts, which we 
shall discuss in our next. ‘ Boores’ (what ‘ boots’ the delay?) shall hear from us, 
and our readers from him, at the same time; no connection with ‘ Conversations 
with an Old Negro,’ yet he too is ‘booked; together with others, ‘as shall more 
particularly appear hereafter.’- - - Dear ‘ Emilie Sphynx !’ would that we could 
gratify your curiosity ; but the most intimate friend that we ever had on earth did 
not reveal the secret to us. It was a frequent thought to ask what it meant; but 
in our correspondence, or when we met, we had too much to write, too much to say, 
to think of the ‘ Puzzle.’ - - - Our Tinnecum friend and correspondent saw an 
adroit trick ‘done and performed’ the other day in the vicinity of Washington-mar- 
ket. A fellow loaned a countryish-looking man a gold watch for ten dollars, with 
the privilege of redeeming it in two days, for a dollar premium. ‘It was worth 
sixty ; ‘ belonged to his father,’ etc.; but then he must have the ten dollars. He 
took it from his pocket, wrapped a paper round it, gave it to the countryman, and 
got his ten dollars. ‘ Hallo! stranger!’ said an accomplice over the way, after the 
fellow had gone off with the money, ‘ what ’ll you bet that ain’t a stone you ’ve just 
bought? ‘Ill bet you tew dollars ’t ain’t. Did n’t I seen him wrop it up” ‘I'll 
stand you!’ said the accomplice ; ‘money down.’ The money was deposited in the 
hands of a by-stander, the package was unrolled, and a flat rounded stone was all 
its contents! ‘The countryman staid about the market for several days— but he has 
gone home now! - - - Our Troy friend’s excuse is more ingenious than satisfac- 
tory. It reminds us of Cuartes Lamo’s reply to the President of the East India 
House : ‘ I have remarked, Mr. Lams, that you come to your duties very late in the 
morning.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered Lams, ‘I do; but then I go away very early in the af- 
ternoon !’ The excuse it seems was considered a valid one, for the President went 
away laughing. - - - A waaGGisH contributor agrees with all the arguments 
of Professor Mares upon the ‘ Causes and Cure of Early Consumption,’ but his 
illustrations are somewhat novel. ‘The fundamental principle of ‘ getting high’ to 
avoid early consumption he considers a correct one ; indeed he thinks with Burns 
that getting ‘high’ makes one ‘ o’er all the ills o’ life victorious.’ He admits the ar- 
gument too of enlarged lungs in birds ; he himself shot a large number of High-ho’s 
last summer, and did n’t notice a single diseased lung among them ;’ whereas pul- 
monary complaints are quite common among wrens and other birds incapable from 
weak wings of an extended flight ; the ‘ blue’-bird alone constituting an exception. 
The assertion that Mexicans ‘ rarely have narrow chests’ he disputes; and quotes 
from the letter of an American officer at Matamoras a passage describing the bring- 
ing into camp of a small party of Mexicans, having several long, narrow chests, 
which on being broken open were found to contain,’ etc. ‘There are other illustra- 
tions of the Professor’s article, ‘a gentleman,’ says our amusing commentator, 
whose opinions I always regard with interest, and whose versatility of talent excites 
the surprise of all who know him.’ Exactly; and his greatest merit is that in 
scientific matters he knows how to ‘ make things plain,’ and according to Drypen it 
‘needs all one knows’ to do that: 
‘Hrs learning savors not the school-like gloss 
That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name: 

Nor any long or far-fetched circumstance, 
Wrapt in the curious general’ties of arts; 


But a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of arts.’ 
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By-the-way, here is a thrust of the Professor at an inquisitive, impatient, and by no 
means beautiful lawyér, who was ‘ worriting’ him on the witness-stand, in a case of 
personal identity: ‘ What sort of a looking person was he? Was he long or short? 
Was he heavy or light?) Was he young or old? Was he good-looking or ill-look- 
ing? Did he look like me, Sir, or did he look like somebody else? Now Sir, see 
if you can answer these questions directly and without equivocation.’ The witness 
replied: ‘ He was a good-looking man ; he did not look at all like you, Sir? ‘If he 
had had a blister-plaster on his face the night before,’ said the Professor, ‘ powerful 
enough to draw a prize in a lottery, his countenance could n’t have been redder.’ 
The laugh was fairly against him. - - +‘ X. Y. Z.’ is ‘ pardoned,’ as he requests. 
His poetry is well-intended, but it is not ‘ up to the mark.’ We are led to think that 
if he can write poetry at all, he can write better than the specimen before us. ‘ Un- 
pleasant, but true,’ Mr.‘ X. Y. Z” - + + * Thoughts on the Magnetic Telegraph’ 
possess a certain vague sublimity, but the literary execution of the lines is beneath 
their theme. ‘The writer gets into the ‘ high sentimental latitudes’ with some diffi- 
culty, and out of them with more. Is it true, that by putting one’s ear to a tele- 
graph-post the vibration of sound upon the wire which it supports will imdicate the 
passage of a rail-road car on the line twenty miles distant? ‘This is a singular fact, 
if it be one. Speaking of magnetic telegraphs, s’pose an’ you read this extract from 
a private note touching the Hempstead (L. L.) wife-stealers and their stolen goods: 
‘The runaway parties passed through this village the other day. You would have 
been amused. The men were hand-cuffed; the women had the freedom of the 
cars. A great crowd was collected, brutally curious. One fellow chucks the poor 
lady, who holds her head down to escape the gaze, under the chin: ‘ Hul’ up your 
head, Sis ; I wan’ to see yer.’ The barbarian brought to a focus a pair of indignant 
orbs, which touched him to the very gizzard. It was a curious affair. Two men 
ran away with two wives, taking advantage of a good head of steam. Before they 
reached Rochester, a full-length description of them was pasted up in Buffalot ‘I 
should ha’ got clear off to Wisconsin, and no mistake,’ said the disappointed lovyer, 
‘if it’a had n’t a been for that ere d—d thunder-and-lightnin’ rod! How great 
must have been his re— Morse ! — how curious for such sparks to have been out- 
witted by a spark !’ - Tuar was an affecting conclusion of a speech by a vener- 
able Methodist clergyman at one of our late religious anniversaries. He had been 
depicting the sufferings of his youth and manhood in proclaiming the ‘ glad tidings’ 
of Curist in the western wilds ; often riding in storm and tempest through the forest, 
when it was so dark that he could not see the beast on which he rode, and frequently 
sleeping in the dense woods ; his own hands mean time ministering unto his necessi- 
ties. He was a poor wayfaring man, he said, with no cottage in the wilderness, but 
wandering like the Israelite, and lodging awhile in tents, till he should reach the 
heavenly Canaan. ‘The fervor with which the following lines were given from the 
lips of the speaker brought tears to many an eye: 


*‘ NoTHING on earth I call my own: 
A stranger to the world unknown, 
I all their goods despise ; 


{ ‘There is my home and portion fair, 
I trample on their whole delight, | 


My treasure and my heart is there, 
And my abiding home; 
For me my elder brethren stay, 
And angels beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come.’ 


I seek a city out of sight, 
A city in the skies, 


‘ Yoururvt friend,’ said a venerable broad-brimmed Quaker toa Jad at the bar of a 


country inn,’ ‘ will thee make me a lemonade?” The boy squeezed in a half-lemon, 
put in his sugar, and was about filling it with water, when the Quaker arrested him 
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with, ‘ Stay, child ; what isthat near thy right hand?” ‘Rum, Sir. ‘ Pourina large 
spoonful of that.’ The boy did 8. ‘Stay yet again,’ said our Friend ; ‘ what is in that 
bottle nearest thee?” ‘ Brandy,’ replied the lad. ‘ Well,thee may pour in a large 
spoonful of that, and then fill it up with ice-water.’ The Quaker raised it to his mouth ; 
and after three swallows, said, with an approving smack of the lips, ‘ Thee is a little 
lad, but thee makes a great lemonade!’ Does our objector, ‘ P. C.’ see the applica- 
tion? . . .- Tat was what is called a ‘politic’ man, who in an eulogium at the fune- 
ral of a member of a college faculty, spoke of him as ‘a star of pretty considerable 
magnitude,’ having discovered, when about to say ‘ first magnitude,’ that the President 
of the college was present, and that this star differed from the other star in glory. A 
friend tells us that this reminds him of a compliment paid by a writing-master to his 
pupils: ‘If you go on improving like this,’ said he, ‘ you ’\- make first-rate penmen ;’ 
but seeing that this compliment did not include his female scholars, he added, ‘ and 
pen-women too! . - . Mr. J. C. Kina, of Boston, a sculptor of fine genius, whose 
busts of Rosert Burns and Joun Quincy Apams have excited so much admiration, 
has sent us a couple of exquisite cameo-medalions of Wasmincton and of Aupuson. 
The former, as a matter of course, could by no means be mistaken, and the latter is 
as surely a gem of art. It is in all respects a correct and most felicitous likeness of 
our friend, the renowned artist-traveller. Mr. Kine is fast winning for himself a 
name which the world will not ‘ willingly let die’ By-the-by, a few of our metro- 
politan readers have enjoyed the pleasure of surveying our townsman KNEELAND’s 
model of a horse, designed for his equestrian statue of Wasnineron, which when fin- 
ished is to be taken to Berlin and perpetuated in enduring iron. Even in its present 
unfinished condition it is a miracle of life and action. . . . Perer Scuemit serves 
up ‘The Street’ and certain of the multitudes who traffic therein, with a very 
trenchant pen in the present number. The lovers of the ‘Old Masters’ too, are not 
particularly spared. Has Perer ever heard of the connoisseur who invited a friend 
to visit one of these veritable antiques? ‘Come up and dine with me and look at it,’ 
said he; ‘I want your candid opinion of it. A friend of mine was up to see it a day 
or two ago, and he had the impudence to say that it was a copy. ‘A copy! I 
should like to hear another man say that it was ‘a copy!’ But pray come up and see 
it, and tell me exactly what you think of it!’ There was ‘a smart chance’ for a ‘ can- 
did opinion,’ wasn’t there?” . . . We are well pleased to hear that Mr. Hackert, 
whose merits as a man are well calculated to enhance, in the minds of those who best 
know him, his acknowledged merits as a various, cultivated and successful actor, has 
taken the ‘ Howard Atheneum, a new capacious and splendid architectural struc- 
ture of granite, now near its completion in Boston. We have good reason to believe 
that the ‘ Atheneum’ will constitute one of the best-regulated theatres in the United 
States. Speaking of theatres, we desire to ask why it is that Mr. Tuos. S. Haman, 
for so many years the distinguished and successful proprietor and manager of the 
‘ American Theatre,’ Bowery, should not have an establishment of a similar character 
under his command? Who is there in this whole community who from long and 
successful experience is so well calculated to make such an enterprise a preéminently 
safe and profitable investment? Mr. Hamp.in requires but the opportunity to make 
the fortunes alike of himself and his stock-holders. That opportunity we hope will 
not long remain a desideratum. . . - Hat was a very agreeable reiinion we had 
recently of the members of the Delta Phi Society, and very creditable were the lite- 
rary performances at the University. The oration by Mr. Crossy was a sound and 
able paper, delivered in excellent taste; while the poem of Mr. Detarretp Smita 
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drew down deserved acclamations of applause at its many telling points. The dif- 
ferent ‘chapters’ of the ‘ Delta Phi,’ from metropolitan and neighboring colleges, 
assembled in the evening at the new and spacious hotel of Mr. J. B. Curtis, Court- 
landt-street, and over a sumptuous repast, regaled each other with intellectual 
dainties, of every variety. Verily, it was a season to be remembered. We no- 
ticed a singular arrangement of the army of black servants in attendance. They 
came in with the different courses in single file, and with an ostentatious tramping of 
many feet, like nothing so much as the step by which the state-prisoners at Sing-Sing 
march to and from their cells. By-the-by, we perceive that one of the sable troop of 
that night has, for offence ‘ done and committed,’ gone to a larger mansion, where the 
same lock-step will bring him to viands quite different from the savory dishes he as- 
sisted to bear on the evening referred to. . - . A HURRIED note from our old friend 
Corsyn, contains the following passage. We commend ‘The Alleghanians’ to our 
readers every where: ‘I have engaged a quartette of vocalists, who gave three con- 
certs in this city last month, under the title of ‘Alleghanians,’ and have added to them 
a lady who possesses three qualities, likely to win favor with the ‘ pensive public,’ viz. 
a rich contralto voice, good looks, and an ardent desire to please. ‘Thus my band of 
‘ Alleghanians’ will now consist of three male and two female voices, to wit: alto, 
tenor and bass, soprano and contralto ; each and every one a musician — American, 
and undeniably respectable. We have also a pianist of considerable talent, who 
accompanies us. At present we have daily rehearsals, and shall commence our 
regular tour on Menday the third of August. During two journeys through and 
around the States, I have noticed the constantly and rapidly-increasing taste for 
vocal music, of that pure style which touches the heart through the ear; and know- 
ing that for one who was really pleased with the artistic skill of OLe Bux or Dr 
Meyer, a thousand were aciually amused, delighted, ay, and improved, by listening to 
simple melodies well performed or sung, I have made up my mind to offer them ‘ music 
for the million ; melodies that every man, woman or child that ‘hath music in his 
(or her) soul’ may delight to listen to, even though they do not know sharps from flats, 
or major from minor; in short, we shall endeavor to please, not to astonish.’ Success 
to you, native ‘ Alleghanians!’ . . . ‘The Escape, a Tale of the Sea,’ we suspect 
to be from the pen of a‘land-lubber. The writer’s technical terms remind us of the 
burlesque directions lately given in one of Puncn’s nautical plays, ‘The Seaman’s 
Pipe, or the Battle and the Breeze:’ ‘ The Gouger, with all her canvass set, her bow- 
dines gaffed, and her maintop-halyards reefed N.S. by 8. N., stands out of the harbor ; 
and passes under the bows of the ‘ Blazes:’ distant music of ‘ Yankee-Doodle,’ etc. 
In the next scene, ‘ the ‘ Blazes’ is seen in full chase, with her dead-eyes reefed, her 
caboose set, and her try-sail scuppers clewed fore and aft! . . . We do not affect 
amateur imitations of ‘'Transcendentalism’ proper. They may be ‘startling,’ to 
adopt the words of ‘Juniper Hepernog,’ but just in the way that any man would be 
very startling, if he walked about the world with a speaking-trumpet to his mouth, 
making a row with ‘ How d’ye do?’ ‘It’s a fine day!’ ‘ What’s o’clock ? — things 
common-place enough when uttered like a Christian, but to some folks very startling, 
when turned inside out, and bellowed as though every syllable had been fished up 
from the well of truth, and was as great a discovery as North and South Ame- 
rica.’ - . . {> By a most provoking accident we are compelled to omit an extended 
‘Literary Record, and several subsections of ‘ Gossip,’ which were in type, embracing 
many things which we desired to say, and several which we had promised to say. We 
shall make the amende in our next. 


Art. I. 
IL. 
IIL. 
IV. 


V. 
VI. 


X. 
XL. 


XIL. 
XII. 
XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE LEGEND OF BABEL, ....... 

LAYS OF A PEDESTRIAN. Noumser Two, 

THE BEAUTIFUL: WHERE IS ITS HOME? 

THOUGHTS ON HUMBLE LIFE. By ‘Tue Docror,’ 

STANZAS: THE TRYSTING-PLACE,. ...... 

BE NOT WEARY IN WELL-DOING, ....... or ‘ 
KIEL: TRADITIONS OF THE BALTIC. From tHe on OF monte 
LITTLE MARY: A LIFE-SKETCH, : ‘ 
THE ST. DOMINICAN REPUGEE., By RosE Senin 
DREAMS OF FAME. By A. M. Ipe,Jre, . ...... 
VENUS AND HER CESTUS. By a New Conrnrisvror, 
AFFECTING STANZAS: THE STEAM-BOAT PARTING, . 

A GHOST-STORY TOLD BY A GHOST, 

LINES ON AN IMAGE OF A SLEEPING MAIDEN, * 
RIME OF THE TRANSIENT MARINER: A SCENE AT SEA, 
THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. Numser Fourteen, . 

THE DYING GRAHAMITE, By one or THE VICTIMS, . 

A YARN OF THE MEXICAN COAST. By Nep Bunting, 
LINES ON A PICTURE OF AN INDIAN GIRL. By E. Geshuneem:, 


Literary Notices: 


1, 


MUNFORD’S TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD, 


2. BROWNE'S ‘TREES OF AMERICA,’ ‘ 
PROGRESS, A SATIRICAL POEM. By Joun G. Saxe a a tae 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DYEING AND CALICO-PRINTING, 


3. 
4, 


Epitor’s TABLE: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


LOBSCOUSE, OR NAUTICAL ADVENTURES. By H. L. Curpman, U.S.N., 


1, SELF-EXCRUCIATING POETS AND THE StrraspourG Goose. 2 First Gorne 
To Sea: Lire in THE GuuF-Stream, etc. 3. A Sattor’s Yarn: ‘THE ADVEN- 
TURES or A Niaur.’ 


‘MY FIRST LOVE, By tHe Late Wits Gaytorp CLark, 
THE DRAMA: PARK THEATRE: Mr. Cotturns, bewte 
GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, . 


1. BeLtpEN’s Mopet or New-York: Guiuiver at Litiirput aNp BrosppIGNaG. 
2. DEATH OF THE LATE WILLIAM M. Price. 3. Lay oF Van DAWDLE aT 
Suaron Sprines. 4. ‘THe Seaman's Pipe’ put out sy Swirt. 5. ‘THe Ciry 
ArTICLE:’ A FEW THOUGHTS ON THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS : DANCING AND 
Works oF Fiction. 6. ‘Bootr’s ‘Rosa-Matitpa’ StTanzas For LaprEs’ MaGa- 
ZINES. 7. DeaTH IN Lirk, OR PARTING IN Broapway. 8 A SCENE AT THE 
BURNING OF THE QuEBEC THEATRE. 9. Prous IGNORANCE: ‘ RATHER-BRETHREN.’ 
10. Our NEW GuHosTLy CoNnTRIBUTOR. Ill. ‘ReEcoLLEcTIONS’ or Sine-Sine 
Prison. 12. Naturat History: THe FLamiIncos at THE BowLiNG-GREEN. 
13. Sate or Mr. Cooper's ‘Repskins:’ THe PuBLIsHERS’ Test or PopuLariry. 
14, Deatu oF Dr. HuGH McLean. 15. BatTLEe oF REsAca DE LA Patma: AccEsso- 
rics OF War. 16. Tue Arts: Mr. Cuaries Jarvis: Eruiotr at THE Boston 
ATHENZUM. 17. DeatuH or Maroncetyi. 18. ConcEALED AFFECTION: UNRE- 
QuiTep Love. 19. New Sarety-VALvEs For STEAMERS. 20. THE ‘ AUDIBLE STILL- 
NESS’ OF THE Country. 21. ‘THe Sea:’ a REMINISCENCE. 22. ‘My Room:’ sy 
A CONTENTED OLD BacHetor. 23. ‘Perstmmons:’ A LESSON IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 
24. THanks For CoLLeGe Honors. 25. TaLKInNG WELL: CONVERSATIONAL 
Bornes. 26. °A LEAF FROM THE ALBUM AT NiAGaRA.’ 27. ‘SupPLyING Pu.pits’ 
AT THE SANDWICH-IsLANDsS: A YANKEE VENTURE. 28. ‘G. L.S.’s ‘Exeorac STANn- 
zas:’ Burns. 29. A ProraNne Swearek NonpiussED. 30. ‘THe WoRLD’ By a 
‘Man’ or THE Same. 31. ApveRTISEMENTS: A MopEeRN ‘CALEB QUOTEM’ AND A 
Lucip Spanisu Don. 32. CompLete Porrica, WRITINGS OF THE LaTE WILLIs 
GayLorp CLarK. 33. A Novet ExerciratTion In Hyprip-GrREEK AND ENGLISH. 
34. Prcrortrat Loyauty. 35. A BANK-NoTE POETICALLY ENporsED. 36. A Moniep 
Monomoniac. 37. ‘lam!’ sy Bishop BeveripGe. 38. THe FRaNKLIN-HovsE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 39. THE Set¥F-Hauntep. 40. Eruptions on THe Sun’s Face. 
41. ‘Tue Storm-Krine.’ 42. ‘Pocumtruck’ Poetry: A‘ Verminion Epicr’ aGAINsT 
THE SmMALL-Pox. 43. Our Cuarueston (S. C.) ConREsPONDENT: ‘THOUGHTS ON 
THE AFFINITIES oF Nature, ETC.’ [> Lirerary Recorp or New Pusiica- 
TIONS. 
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NOTICE. 


CountTrRY SUBSCRIBERS who are in arrears should recollect to 


make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, 


139 Nassau-street, 
New- York. 


Mr. T. P. WriitraMs is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in- 


terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 








